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A BRITISH MIDSHIPMAN RESTORING THE AMERICAN EAGLE IN FRONT OF THE UNITED STATES LEGATION AT HONOLULU, SANDWICH ISLANDS.—[Fxoxt a Puoroomarn.] - 
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Has pealed the battle-anthem loud. 
Our fields have drank the precious bloo! 


The sulphurous cloud of battle lifts, 
From off the face of God withdrawn, 
And in the East our eves behold 
The broad light of a purer Dawn. 


- And Peace, her olive-tree beneath, 


_ Where late was heard War's echoing drum, — 
With folded hands and kindly eyes, 
Sits dreamiing of the years to come—_ 
@r in her sunny vineyard stands 
And tends with care the fruitful vine. 
@r crushes from the swollen gra 


pe 
In plenteous streams the purple wine. 


Ring, jubilant bells! the night has flown 
That brought this weight of grief and tears, 
The morning light within the East 
Gives promise of the thousand years. 
Ring, jubilant bells, from far and near, 
Ring out, nor let your music cease 
Till ali the listening world proclaim 
The coming of the Prince of Peace! 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturvar, JuLy 22, 1865. 


PUBLIC SAFETY AND THE CON- 
STITUTION. 


HE New York Zitmes thinks our statement 
of its position upon the question of reorgan- 
ization disingenuous. We are sorry it should 
have séemed so, since there can be no greater 
folly than for the loyal friends of the Union and 
Government to misrepresent each other in the 


~ discussion of the proper policy ef reorganization. 


If the Times had remembered this truth it would 
have been more accurate in its reports of the’ 
Boston meeting, and more candid in its eom- 
ments upon it. To speak, as it did, of a large 


assembly of highly intelligent American citizens, 
_ which discussed great measures of public policy 


with singular ability and in the most generous 
temper, and which spoke of the President with 
the utmost respect, sympathy, and confidence, 
as a meeting for ‘‘threatening......with loose 
rhetoric,” as seeking “‘ to govern the country by 


,menaces ;” and to denounce the meeting as'*‘a 
faction,” and its suggestions as “sectionalism,”’ 


was certainly not very ingenuous, but was prob- 
ably very amusing to the gentlerfien concerned 
whose iotism is not less consistent and un- 
selfish than that of the New York Times. 

__ In commenting upon Mr. Dawa’s speech the 
Times said that it did not agree with him that 
‘‘we may rightfully impose upon the Southern 
States any requirements which we may deem 
essential to the public safety.” We remarked. 
that this was but another way of saying that we 
must submit to the action of those States, even 
if we considered it destructive of the public safe- 


_ ty. The Times replies that we misrepresent its 


meaning, and then adds: “The Government 
has not the right to make its ideas of the public 
safety the sole and exclusive guide of its action 


. in dealing with the Southern States. It is 
_ bound in this as-in every thing else by the Con- 


stitution of the United States.” Undoubtedly 
it is. But the question is, whether, in the proe- 
ess of reorganization, any measure which is .es 
sential .to the public safety can be considered un- 


- constitational? Certainly it can, says the Times. 


Then it is unconstitutional to do some things 
which are essential to the public saféty. 
ether words, the Constitution does not in every 
emergency provide for the public safety. 
here we differ from the Jimes. We think | 
it does. | | 

‘The Tiwes asks us to point out the section 
and clause ef the Constitution which give the 
Government any authority ‘‘to impose condi- 
tions and resfrictions upon the Southern States, 
even if we do believe the public safety requires 
it.” Will the Zimes, in turn, point eut the 
section and clause-of the Constitution which 
empower the National Government to set aside 
a State Government in which open rebellion 


bas ceased—to depose officers legally elected | President, 
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asked for national assistance ? ; 

The Times says that ‘‘suffrage in the rebel 
States may and must be restricted [by the Na- 
tional Government], beeause men who have been 
rebels can not be legal .voters until they have 
been restored to their rights by executive par- 
don.” Will the Times point out the section 
and clause of the Constitution which empower 
the President to deprive of al! political rights 
persons untried and unconvicted of treason or 
of any crime whatever ? 

Yet all these acts, for which it can find no 
verbal constitutional authority, the Zimes de- 
fends, and justly. We also defend them. Mr. 
Dana and the Boston meeting defend them. 
All truly loyal Union men defend them. And 
for what reason? Because the Constitution can 
not be interpreted as hostile'to itself. Because, 
although it does not provide specifically for this 
emergency, it has provided generally for all 
emergencies; and because whatever is essential 
to secure the objects for which it Was formed is 
authorized by it by necessary implication. In 
the reorganization of States still panting and 
feverish with rebellion the necessity of the case, 
the public faith, and the public safety, require 
the initiatory measures which the Presiient 
has taken, and which the Constitution justifies. 
And ‘‘ whatever other condition or restriction” 


| is essential to the end sought by the President 


and the country will be justified by the same 
authority. 

Kven the 7% not deny it. The most 
generous of opponents, it furnishes its adversa- 
ries—let us rather say, its friends—with weap- 
ons. If it be.too eager a partisan to be consist- 
ent, it is too intelligent not to know that the 
Constitution can not be made to imperil the 
public safety. One day it stigmatizes those 
who say that it may be necessary to enfranchise 
the colored citizens of the Southern States as 
factious and menacing. A few days afterward 
it says: ** We will go farther, and say thz-: t is 
possible to imagine a state of disloyal fee! 1g in 
the South which would make it expedient to 
confer the suffrage upon all the loyal freedmen 
even at the hazard of great evil. Better this 
risk than a reign of treason in disguise, or than 


‘| an indefinitely protracted military rule.” The 


Times, in these words, merely echoes the Bos- 
ton meeting, and repeats the conclusions to 
which all thoughtful Union men inevitably come. 
Thus the Philadelphia Press—a shrewd journal 
—which says that the President clearly had no 
right to insist upon negro suffrage, adds: ‘‘ Bus 
if generosity and magnanimity are to be repaid 
only by new evidences of treachery and treason 
a remedy even for such baseness can be applied.” 
In other words, if the public safety demands 
the enfranchisement of the whole loyal popula- 
tion of the rebel States it will be enfranchised, 
or the States will continue unorganized until the 
voters already recognized choose to do what is 
necessary. If this policy be factious, sectional, 
and menacing, words have lost their meaning. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY. 


Ma. publishes the letter 
of a friend who fears that the late rebel States 
will appear by their Representatives and Sena- 
tors at the meeting of Congress, demanding 
seats, and that they can not be excluded, be- 
cause the Government will declare that they 
may now resume their relations with the Gov- 
ernment, which have been merely suspended. 
But Mr. Putiitres’s correspondent has not care- 
fully read the President’s proclamation. There 
is nothing final in his action. The whole sub- 
ject is referred to Congress, The Governors 
whom the President appoints are to call con- 
ventions. “The conventions are to reform the 
| State Constitutions. _ Voters in the State au- 

thorized by the President are then to act upon 
the Constitution. It is then to be submitted to 
». Congress; and when Congress has decided. it 
to be ‘‘such a republican form of State Goy- 
vermment as will entitle the State to the guar- 
antee of the United States therefor’—then, and 
not before, it becomes the fundamenta! law of 
the State’; and then, and not before, the Sena- 
tors and Representatives elected in pursuance 
of it will .be-eligible to seats in Congress; and 
before they can. take their seats they must take 
the oath of July 1, 1862, which excludes every 
body who aided or encouraged the rebellion in 


In + any manner-whateryer. 


As Mr. Hesay Wister Davis very truly 
said at Chicago: ‘* There is nothing in Presi- 
dent Jounson’s proclamation which assumes to 
conclude the. judgment of the Congress of the 
United States or the recognition of State Gov- 
ernments in the rebel States.” The President 
holds that the States have not ceased;to exist ; 
but ‘he holds not less firmly that they can not 


Government. JonnsoN was a Senator in 


stood in his place and declared that, were he 


he would hang as trritors mon who 


resume their relations to the national Govern-— 
ment except upon conditions acceptable to that 


Congres when the rebel chiefs withdrew. He- 


should do.certain acts, a p | 
have done them—because with fire 
they have made war upon the Government, and. 
because, after dealing the most deadly and cruel 
blows upon the country, they were ignominiously 
and utterly baffled, is it probable that, being now | 
President, Mr. Jounson will hasten to open the 
doors of Congress, and to bow masked traitors 
in? As a sagacious politician, is he likely to 
look for support to the caste which;has always | 
hated him, or to .the people who elected him, 
and who with him have conquered the caste? 
In the settlement of the questions raised by the 
war, is he likely to ally himself with those of the 
North who have steadily and unscrupulously op- 
posed him and his friends at every step? Is 
there any thing in the condition of public affairs 
which shonld induce him to desert his friends 
and trust to his enemies ? 

If any man in the country has shown himself 
earnest in prosecuting the war, and in the pur- 
pose _of overthrowing the faction and the spirit 
which occasioned the war,°it is ANDREW JOHN- 
son.. If any man honestly respects the will of 
the people, as expressed through their lawful 
representatives in Congress, it is the President. 
He therefore said plainly in his speech to the 
South Carolina delegation that he intended “to 
exert the power and influence of the Govern- 
ment so as to place in power the popular heart 
of the nation.” And that there might be no 
doubt that he believed the final decision of the 
question of reorganization lay with Congress, he | 
said to the delegation that, ‘‘as the Executive, 
he could only take the initiatory steps to enable 
them to do the things which it was incumbent 
upon them to perform.” The President initiates 
and Congress completes the national reorganiza- 
tion. That is the principle of President Joun- 
son, and all loyal Union men will certainly 
heartily agree with him. They may differ as to 
what the initial steps should be, but they hold 
with the President that they are not conclusive. 


RAILROADS IN PEACE-TIME. 


THESE are times of surprises. When Ler 
surrendered Wall Street was full of pity for the 
condition of the Northern railroads, which had 
grown prosperous during the war, but which, it 
was universally assumed, were to be replunged 
by peace into the old non-dividend-paying con- 
dition. From 1859 to 1864 the business of 
the roads had more than doubled. This, every 
body said, was the fruit of the war—the trans- 
portation of soldiers, military supplies, etc,, etc. 
We all saw that when peace came again, and 
there were no more soldiers to be moved, and. 
no more guns and food to be carried to Wash- 
ington for Government, traffic on the railroads 
would decline to the old figures, and railroad 
dividends would again resemble “angel's visits.” 

Lge surrendered on gth April, and within a 
fortnight, from that date the disbandment of the 
troops‘and the reduction of the navy began. 
By the end of May a reducti»n in the 
army and in the movement of military supplies 
had been effected. Yet the traffic returns for 
June show an average increase over last year 
of 30 or 40 per cent. Instead of falling back 
to the old figures which were current before the 
war, railroad receipts are far in excess of those 
of the most active period of the war—of the pe- 
riod when Government was moving men and 
material with sleepless activity, and when grain 
was at so high a price that it could afford to 
pay almost any freight that railway managers 

ed. 


This.is an astounding fact—one for which, 
we venture to say, not one among the best-in- 
formed railroad men or Wall Street financiers 
was prepared. It has taken the profession ind 
the street alike by surprise. Allowing for ev- - 
ery special reason which can be assigned—for 
the return of disbanded troops, for Western 
fairs, for a sudden outburst of pleasure travel, 
and all such influences—the June traffic on our 
leading lines of railway must remain an utterly 
incomprehensible anomaly to tose who still be- 
lieve, as every body once believed, that the great 
receipts of 1863 and 1864 were the fruit of the: 
war, and that when the cause ceased to operate 
+ the effect would cease also. 

We are forced, in spite of preconceived theo» | 
ries, to seek, outside of the direct effect of the 
war, for the cause of the great development of: 
internal trade which commenced in 1861; and 
which seems to be going on still, after the peace, 
with unabated vigor. And the ¢loser the éub- 

jeet is analyzed the clearer will it appear. that 
this traffic— if it be maintained — must be 
ascribed to the effect of Mr. Cuase’s paper’ 
‘money issues, which, by supplying capital in 
abundance, facilitated the development of re | 
sources previously dormant, and called into pro- 
ductive activity every interest an section 
of the country. Bad as the effects of the issues 
of the legal-tenders were in one respect, and se- 
vere a8 must be the crisis preceding theif re- 
demption in coin, they rendered at least this 
service+-they furnished the country with what 
it needed most—capital; may this aceonnt for 


tends 
railroad war of 1859 between the New York 


the increase of 100 per cent. in 
trade in four years? There is one faet which*|’ 
#trongly to confirm this view. The great-|- 


Central, the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the 


Baltimore aad Qhio, was 


was and is that both lines have so much local 
business—which has almost wholly sprung up 
since 1861—that they have but little rolling 
stock disengaged for through traffic. The Erie 
—which once ran through a wilderness—can 
now live and pay dividends without carrying a 
pound of through freight or a single Chicage 
nger. 

If it be admitted that the largely increased 
railway traffic of 1863, 64, and ’65 was the 
fruit of increased development of resources and 
increased production, it will follow that no ma- 
terial decline in that traffic need be apprehended 
under ordinary circumstances, and the corollary, 
so far as railway dividends and the value of 
railroad property are concerned, is too obvious 
to need explanation. Still, two or three condi. 
tions must be fulfilled before our railroad stocks 
can command, on the average, a price duly pro- 
portioned to their productiveness. , 

In the first place, there must be some clear 
general principle established on the subject of 
new construction. The country and our intern- 
al traffic grow so fast that each year every road 
requires new track, rolling stock, and dépét fa. 
cilities to do the business that is foreed upon it. 
For instance, the Erie was built to do a business 
of $5,000,000 as a maximum; it will earn this 
year over $15,000,000. The Reading was ex- 
pected to earn in good years $1,000,000; last 
year it earned over $8,000,000. The Fort 
Wayne was calculated to earn $4,000,000; it 
will earn $8,000,000 this year.. Now it is per- | 
fectly clear that the track and machinery re. — 
quired to earn $5,000,000 must prove inade- 
quate to earn three times that amount. New 
track must be laid, bridges strengthened, new 
locomotives, cars, dépéts, elevators, etc., pro- 
cured. Whence is the money for this new con. 
struction to be had? [If it is to come out of 
earnings, stockholders will never receive any 
income on their property—which would be fatal 
to railway investments. Yet when a railroad, 
earning. fair dividend on its cost, undertakes 
to pay it, while simultaneously offering stock or 
bouds in market to pay for new construction, 
imperatively required by the development of 
business, the cry is immediately raised that the 
company is borrowing money to pay dividends, 
its credit is fatally stabbed, and its securities 
decline in Wall Street. This was witnessed in 
the case of the-Chicago and Northwestern, which 
last spring required money to equip its road, 
and tried to raise it by selling mortgage-bonds, 
while at the same time i paid on its steck div- 
idends which were fairly earned: the cry of — 
roguery_ was raised, and the Company could not 
sell its bonds at.724 percent. 

It is high time that the general principle 
should be adopted by all leading roads, and un- 
dersteod by the public, that new construction 
car not come out of earnings, but must be rep- 
resented by new bonds or stock; and that so 
long as the new bonds or stock represent actual 

rty judiciously acquired, and at a fair cost, 
they rather enhance than diminish the value of 
the original investment. It must be remem- 
bered that our roads, at best, are only half built. - 
They only cost, on the average, $40,000 a mile, 
while the English roads, with iron and labor 
vastly cheaper, cost $170,000 a mile, and the 
French roads $101,000 a mile. A road like 
the Erie, which, with the leased lines, stands 


_in its present owners about $50,000,000, would 


be represented, if an English line, by over 
$100,000,000 of securities of various kinds. 
So long as the country is ‘nereasing in popula- 
tion and traffic the constrnuction-account of no 
leading line can ever be closed. It will need 


| every year to spend money in increasing its fa- 


cilities for the transaction cf business, and this 
swill have to be raised ‘by an increase ei- 

ther of capital or of fanded debt. But sich in-| 
crease Ought never to prevent dividends on the 

capital of the previous year, if they have been 

fairly earned. Nor should sach dividends, if 

fairly earned, subject the managers to suspicions 

of dishonest administration, though declared 

simultaneously with the sale for cash of new 

steck or bonds. | 

to the establishment of railroad credit on 4 
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HYMN TO PEACE. and ungogyicted of crime—to appoint pro- | ‘teeight.. was notfreight en 
A | visional goveramept for a State—to summon & | | and coming frém the West to kee 
Wues the Ark went te dove ation to amend the State Constitution and | trunk lines.besy ; couspetition arc 
To the for the electors—and to cut down, and at least two of th 
maintain a foree of United States troops within nearly bankrupted in the fight. Now, not one 
Mgmag scape ep the limits of a State where there are neither of these four lines is anxious about through 
The meaning of the branch she bore : active rebellion nor invasion, and which bas not freight. The New York toads profess—we be- 
| And from the earth the waters passe: lieve truly—to make no profit on it. Both the 
i To drown the hills. anf vales no more. Erie and the Central are being sued by scores 
| c of people who claim damages because the roads 
* not or could not, or at least did not, carry 
4 as is cove on eir th fret : : 
| His radiant bow of promise gilds a ight in due time. The fact 
The clouds that veil the azure sk. 
q To Noah of old in ages gone 
The sacred covenant was given ; 
i And God upon his throne has set 
The sign of peace ‘twixt Earth and H aven. 
For four long years the Lord has veiled 
His face behind the battle-cloud, 
From hill to hill across the land | 
That free as water bis been shed, 
The streams that lave the battle-plain- 
| With blood of herves have run red. | 
But now ‘at last, in distance drowned. | 
The ‘cannon’s thunders fail and cease, | 
?. And borne upon the summer wind 
We hear the sweet-toned bells of peace. | 
| | 
| 
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} sound basis is a higher standard of mercantile 
honor among railroad directors. At present 
| many leading railway directors are among the 
. | most active speculators in their own stocks— 
} “ bulling” and ‘‘ bearing” them alternately, and 
| using their influence as directors to insure the 
success of their private speculations. This is 
| all wrong. A railway director is a trustee of 
the-property over which he is set, and has ne 
! more fight to make money out of dealings in 
that property than a guardian t to make money 
Ale by speculating in the property of-his ward, In 
ioe te Qhio purchases by a director of stock under par 
in the rai he directs are void. 
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A suit has lately been commenced in one of 
our courts against a leading railway director, in 
which the plaintiff claims heavy damages by 
reason, as he alleges, of the depreciation ‘of the 
value of his property by the ‘‘ bear” speculations 
of the defendant. Wecan not tell how this case 
may result. But we venture to predict that the 


first railway stockholder who can establish in 
court that the market-price of his stock was al-° 


tered by the speculations of a director of the road 


will obtain exemplary damages from a jury. It 
matters not whether the speculating director 


made or lost money by his operations. He had 
no right at all to speculate in the property of 
which he was trastee: and if he did so specu- 


late, he is responsible personally to the cestw 


que trust for all damages. 

This evil must be remedied before railway se- 
curities command as high and as steady a price, 
in proportion to their productiveness, as bank 


or insurance shares, or national, State, or city 
bonds. 


THE ENGLISH E&ECTIONS.. 


ENGLAND is now engaged in a parliamentary 
election, and the Prime Minister, Lord Pat- 


MERSTON, will be eighty-one years old before the 


new Parliament meets. A change of ministry 
‘js therefore impending. Shall there be also 
a change of policy? It is a peculiarity of Brit- 
ish statesmanship, and it is claimed as one of 
its chief praises, that it avoids principles. It 
deals with expediencies and policies. A natu- 
ral result is, that skillful and sagacious men give 
names to parties which have no other policy 
than the shrewdness of the leader may dic- 
tate as questions arise. This is especially the 
case at the present time. Lord Patmerston is 


technically a Whig, and his party is, in a leose 


general sense, the liberal party. But the true 
liberals, Brigut and Forster in Parliament, 
Mitt and Tom Huenes and Gotpwim Sarre 


- out of Parliament, feel toward Patmerston 


country feel to 


ardent Tribune party in this 
fd Mr. Tuurntow Weep. The 
PaLMEERSTON policy has been a happy-go-lucky 


very much as 


waiting upon Providenc’. It may be accu-- 


rately described as Micawbeérism, or a good- 
humored disbelief in every thing and a cheerful 
waiting for what may turn up. Now Wirxins 
MicawBeER in private life is an amusing but 
not a respectable figure. In public life he bé- 


- comes a doubtful and dangerous one. ‘The pos 


sition of England during and since the Crimean 
war is not noble or dig#ified. The policy of 
peace at any price may very easily compel a 
nation, like an individual, to buy quiet with 
honor. Patmerston has been a VotTame in 
politics. Compared with Peri, who had’ pro: 
found sagacity and Saxon pluck so that he daréd 
to change his whole policy—or with Cawnine, 


who had the fine genius of a statesman, Pats f 


MERSTON is a mere pettifogger in politics. No 
nation of which he was the tepresentative man 


could expect to be honored by the world. It} 
could not write his tombstone, Here lies 


the great Minister who made England more ter- 
rible and more glorious.” ~ T¢could only say of 
him, ‘* This pleasant gentleman luckily tided u 


over some rough places.” 
There is a general conviction that Mr. Guan" 


STONE is expecting to step into Patanston’s 
shoes. But Mr. Grapstone, a most aécdm- 


_ plished scholar, a man of ample public ‘éxpe- 


rience, with the instincts of a liberal 

and the finest orator in England, is a very dif- 
ferent person from Lord Patmerston. Mr. 
GLapstonE believes something, in the first place. 


He has some clear perception of the value of . 


principles, in the second. But he is timid, 
ambitious, and High Churchman, witha cer- 
tain intellectual fastidiousness which ineapaci- 
tates him from inspiring deep popular ‘enthusi- 


asm. At present he is known as a Péelite, or 
liberal of a certain school, and is. the membér 


for the Uhiversity of Oxf But that teally 
Tory constituency finds it‘a little difficult to 
reconcile Mr. Guapstone as their representa- 
tive with Lord Derby, the Tory chief, as their 
Chancellor. Vigorous efforts are making to un- 


seat him, but his friends feel sure that they have 


the necessary votes for him. ee 
Should Mr. Giapstons come into power 
the successor of Lord Patmerstox, or as the 
leader of the House of Commons in a Ministry 
with Earl Russext as chief, we have no reason 
te fear that the British foreign policy, so far as 
We are concerned, will be changed. Mr. Giap- 
sTonn did indeed speak of Jerrerson Davis as 
having “created a nation.” . But his opinion 
was the result of a serious ¢6fiviction that no 
government in the world was strong enough to 


subdue such a rebellion, and that the texture of ; 


ours was much too loose to endure such a : 
He tow frankly confesses his mistake. is 
Willing to learn, and we have taught the mem- 
ber for Oxford a lesson which the leader of the 
Commons or the Prime Minister of England is 

Among other candidates Americans will gir d- 
ly hear of Joux who stands fo 
Westminster, and Tuomas Hucues, for Lam- 
beth. Mr. Mason Jones, who made some sen- 
setion in this country as a lecturer three or four 
* Cars since, has just been defeated at the elec- 
tion for a vacancy in Coventry. Mr. Jongs 
seems to have had no special weight in the can- 


shalt hold it to’be a sacred duty 


vass, although he vote. He is 
not, we should imagifié,’ ‘of man most 
agreeable to a British COnsiiteeney. 

Mr. Mixx is too tidepetident ‘and radical a 
thinker and author to Bé Very sure of an elec- 
tion. Moreover, he has disdained all courtship 
of his constituency. -Héw6uld neither spend his 
money nor his time to ‘secure his election, and 
has been in France most of the time since his 
nomination. ‘Mr: Hucues has, we learn, a fair 
chance of success, of which we are sincerely glad. 
He is a sound, sensible, friendly Englishman. 
The excitement'of the canvass has already be- 
gun. We observe a riot at a great meeting at 
Nottingham, which could be suppressed only 
by the military. Do our British critics wish us 
to find in that event, as they do in every similar 
incident here, a proof of the absurd character of 
the institutions of the country? 


THE INEFFICACY OF BLARNEY. 


Fieuness is entirely consistent with concilia- 
tion. It is very desirable that there should be 
no wanton provocation. of any kind any where. 
It would be truly delightful that all‘men should 
dwell together in unity. We shonld gladly re- 
cord, and our friends and co-laborers, the artists 
of this paper, would illustrate with their utmost 
skill, the pleasing fact that lidns and lambs 
were living upon the most amicable terms, and 
that ‘‘our misguided brethren” at the South were 
lost in penitential amazement at the crime of: 


secession and the wickedness of rebellion against 


an equal government of laws, made by the com- 
mon consent. 

But the fact is that they ate not péuitent. 
The truth is that they are conquered only; not 
converted. We defy any constant and faithful 
reader of the various accounts from the late in- 
sufrectionary States to declare himself to be 
convinced that ‘the mass of their population 
have changed their views of the character of the 
United States Government. They believed in 
ty:* "They have tried to assert it 


by arms and haye*failed: Do they renounce 


loyal since that time?’ She endeavored 
to athieve what she then threatened. The fail- 
ure is‘palpable. Is the feelitig changed ? 

It ig to assume that #he @xasperation, the 


rights and fatal to American institutions, we 
wayeand as plainly as we ci’ It blinded our 


GARD was marching bY his flank;and did rein- 


i 


bright and sure if-we choose to make it so. And 
to do that we need only temperate minds, firm 
and heroic measures, plain and faithful words. 
If we try to step on the blarney-stone we shall 
certainly slip up. 


A CONFUSED GOVERNOR. 


Hon. James Jounson, Provisional Governor 
of the United States for the State of Georgia, 
has recently made a speech at Savannah. The 
Governor says that he has been appointed sim- 
ply to enable the Georgians to form a govern- 
ment. It is very fortunate that he is to do no 
more, as he has evidently a very confused con- 
ception of the situation. 

Thus the Governor says that ‘‘ the people of: 
the Confederate States find themselves without 
government.” Will the Governor explain what 
are “the Confederate States,” and who are their 


people ? 
 H@ adds that ‘‘ War has existed between. the 
United States and the South.” Will the Gov- 


ernor inform us where ‘‘ the South” is situated, 
which he thus describes as a power foreign to 
his country ? 


Governor Jounson also says: ‘‘The slaves, | 


upon the surrender of our armies, were captured 
legally, if not actually.” 
citizen of the United States. His authority as 
Governor is derived from the United States. It 


‘is supported by the army of the United States. 


When, therefore, he speaks of the surrender of 
** our” armies, what does he mean? Does he, 


a@ sworn officer of the United States, call the 
late rebel forces ‘‘our armies?” If so, what 
does Governor Jonnson call the armies of the 
United States ? ; 


GARDNER'S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE present perfection of the art of photog- 
raphy enables an illustrated paper like ours to 
depict persons and events with the utmost pre- 
cision. During the war, now happily ended, we 
have been in the daily receipt of the greatest 
variety of views and portraits from all the ar- 
mies and from every part of the country, so that 
we have been enabled from these and from the 
sketches of our artists to construct a truly exact 
and living history of the time. Among our 


photographic friends and allies none have been | ™*. 


more constant and serviceable than Mr. ALsx- 
anper Ganpuer, of Washington. It is to his 


:skill that we owe the interesting and accurate 
‘| Views we print to-day of the ceremonies at 


Gettysburg on the Fourth of July, when the 
corner-stone of the monument was laid in mem- 
ory of the fallen brave. The orator of the occa- 
sion, General Howarp, whose portrait, from a 
| by Mr. Garpnenr, is included in the 
illustrations, is one of the historic heroes of the 
war. Conspicuous at the battle of Gettysburg, 
where he lost an arm, he was subsequently dis- 
tinguished as a corps commander in the great 
march of SuHenman, and is now Chief of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. General Howagp is thus 
identified with two of the most decisive military 
events of the war, and with one of the most im- 
portant and responsible services created by it. 
But Mr. photographic operations 


are not limited to the war, and its scenes and sol- } ;, 


diers. He has sent a corps to South America ; 
and in &@ seriesof two hundred views, called 
“Rays of Light from South America,” he pre- 
sents a collection of most valuable and striking 
scenes. The various guano islands and the 
and shipping their rich 


and other public buildings, the romantic pas- 
sages of famous scenery, are all vividly and ac- 


Messrs: Purte & Soromons, of Washington, 
series of War Views 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


of the Potomac has ceased to exist 
considerable number of 


| 


Mr. Jounson is a 


rm 
Brigadier - General T. Seymour, commanding, 


li 
it 


Hi 
lie 
ut 


| 


hole of the rebel Polat 
prisoners the of exceps he 
cases 


deposited 
in their coffins. This is a somewhat novel, although « 
very secure plan. Should it become Sls: Ga 
ture time, to identify the remains of either, will be 
no difficulty 
The rebel ex-Governor Letcher, of lately con- 
fined in the Ofd Capital Prison in W: has beem 
on parole. - 
mation the law”’ the law 
to oppose its execution, and calls upon the civil au- 
thorities to arrest all persone who, under the of 


being candidates for C are advising the pedple to 
nullify the Constitution and laws, and stirring up rebellion 
and sedition. 
It was announced that Ford's Theatre, in W: 
the house in which President Lincoin was murdered 
be opened to the public on Monday night, July 10, and 
Octoroon” ed 


performa 
A man named Stewart, notorious haa 


bury, Marsachusetts, 
Dari 


i 


BE 


Fi 


— 
hurriedly and unwisely it will topple down 
| again in the same ruin. It is unnecessary, as 
it is wrong, uselessly to call hard hames. But 
we must let our yea be yea, and our nay, nay. | "&- Third brigade, Brigadier-General J. & Hamblin, ‘ 
This country has suffered enough from coward yy . ; 
ice calling itself conciliation, and servility claim. | General Gershom’ Mott’ commis 
ing to be conservatism. Henceforth it can step mal De 
safely only if it stands straight. Our future is Third brigade, roves Major-General G. N, Macy, com- "i 
Third Division, from Siath Corpe.—Breves 
General R. B. A commanding division, vine 
Brigadier-General 
manding. 
General Wright this corpe 
The of the in the 
Master Scott, of the Grand Lodge of Masous of Penney 
vania. The box containing the decuments for deposit in 
the stone was of heavy tin, and the contributions of each 
State were inclosed in separate and smaller boxes, all held 
by the larger. The list of documents and coins deposited 
———————————————— was very large, but as it is not yet complete, the Board of 
The fi isa description of the mon: : 
= “The superstructure is sixty feet high, and consists of 
& massive pedestal twenty-five feet square at the base, | 
Gen of Liberty” Standing upon a three Boy 
ing an 
statue of th 
Plenty is represented by a e with a 
of wheat and 
of the main die the statues are to'have 
upon them such ons as may hereafter be determ- 
ined. The main die of the pedestal in form, 
paneled upon each face. © cornice and plinth above 
are also octagonal, and are heavily moulded. Upon this 
plinth rests an octagonal monided bare, bearing upon its 
equal in number with the whose szons contributed 
their lives as the price of the victory won at Gettysburg,” 
DAVIS'S DISGUISE. 
in which he was captured, the Army and Navy Journal 
has the following: ‘* The question as to the attempt of 
abolished. Do they believe it to be wrong? ment—by the publication of several descriptions of the af 
South Carolina shook her fistat the Union more 
than thirty years ago. Congress compromised is an official invention. A collateral bit of evidence comes 
the difficulty. Has South Carolina ever been to us, in the description given by the officer sent to take . 
but the mistake was corrected by the little son of Davis, ’ 
who called out, ‘That isn’t the shaw! my was taken 
| whith be ea, ob 
tucdied atid tradition 1 jealousy atid Hate of the evidence to the fact that there was a shawl fa the case.” 
slave interest toward the Union, which has been NKWS ITEMS, 
sédulously meepeterio amet Pe sudden- The Army of the Tennessee has been reduced by 15,000 
ly disappeared because the Union liks proved it- 
self to be the stronger. Tf tha 
is not as strong and firm as the sword ‘that sub- pi 
| dues, the vanquished win thé victory. “Aid it Acting Reaf-Admiral Lee has Teduved the Midsis. 
| shouldbe clearly understood that referenée to sippi Sqn dtun-to the peace basis. Fifteen vessels are re- 
ie not recriminatiot~ If, for’ ttistance, to one | 
6 tefer, as we did the views of Lyon, tow-boata Sampeon ant Brown, and tus Thistie, are 
ar. Boror, of South ago, on the Fourth, in 
we do it not from any hostility'to . Boyce, the ceremony of presenting to the Govarnor of New York, 
btit from the most enduring" hostility to the spir- 
it in which hé was educatéd; and froma pro- 
found conviction that political power should be sede General Dix, in the congnand of the Department of 
very guardedly coufided to hands. Be- he am 4.00 | 
tration—the spitit of CAzmoun, of J>rrerson | 
| Davis, of Toomes, WieraLt, more then $90,000. ‘She President. after free end plain 
| and Mason—is hateful to _ of ~ conversation, sald he would look at the papers which they 
presented, but so far he had seen no reason for removing 
the exception. . 
Previous to the burial of the conspirators in Washing- 
ton the name of each 
fathers, and“%# will try to blind their children. Sf 
Bit betrayed us four years ago, and it will betray 
tis again Whenever it can. ¥'is a spirit which : 
eighty-five ‘yeats of peace and four years of war 
have taught us is implacable, and the American 
| people are fools if they try to propitiate it. 
We trust, therefore, that, while we are all 
grateful for'**the crowning merey”*of the defeat | deposits, the manners and customs of the peo- 
of this spirif*ih the field, we Shall be only the | ple, the venerable and picturesque cathedrals . 
more resolvéd that it shall be“ equally defeated 
at the polls and in’Congress: But this result 
will not be acéomplished by mere’ exultation. curately reproduced. 
It is not very sagacious to shobt, ‘‘They’re | These pictures, under the title named, will be 
whipped, and they know it!’ give no | issued in a volume abont the first of August by 
9th of May, ‘1864, General Buriex telegraphed 
to Secretary Srinron, *‘ Lientenant-General | under the title of “*‘ Mema@ies of the Rebellion.” 
Granr will’not be troubled with any further | Their value is apparent. Mr. Garpnur does — < June 15,589 mem were sccomme- 
reinforcements to Lue’ front. | not confine his work to such subjects as we have | cout of 
forces.” It was‘General Burie’s sincere con- | mentioned. His rooms in Washington are erpplen ere provided with 
we : State election to th 
viction. at that very moment | portrait gallery of noted persons, te, | of Angust. 
every style of the art, from the carte vestte to bare of snd Suction of the 
force Lez. So whe we are disposed to say | the imperial photograph ; and it gives us pleas- | preme Court for the te place of Jodue Bul- 1 
that the late rebéls éiitirely accept the situa- | ure to commend the skill, enterprise, and fidelity | removed. The controversy is the 
| tion, and are only anxious to be reconciled to } with which his business is conducted. slavery. ? 
the Government and kiss and thake friends, let 
| FOREIGN NEWS 
cover whether they may not be marching by our deirtet 
flank. Fup British wan thy 6. In 
— the arm 
vive; thas the Southern eréps should be brought | the 
: ‘ot been mnstered out; and who have Te 
to market; “that immigration should flow into 
the desolated States; that correspondence and corp of divisions, and ea of shes 
‘-iendly commimication diould be established. | brigades. These divisions consist of the plied with ova 
much consolidated troops of the three army corpe—the reached 72 ta 
Bu: it i# more desirable and: important of te Pete. 
pee Sixth, Second, and Fifth—of which the army of the the 
done than that they should be doné speedily. | its last grand campaten., These | Talon thes the army be 1. 
Industrial prosperity we have had before, and it cered, as well as composed, out of the old. corpe they sev- commanded by General Montebel'o. The Pope sponte | 
did not save us. If we rebuild that prosperity-' cralty represent, as will be seen by the following schedule: also to have broken with Maximilian | ‘ iF 
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THE HARVEST OF DEATH—GETTYSBUR® 


JuLx 4, 1863,—[PHorogRAPHED By A. GARDNER, WASHINGTON.) 
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THE GETTYSBURG 
MONUMENT. 
ConsECRATED JULY 4, 1865. 

In our last Number we 

gave an illustration of the 
Soldiers’ National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg, and printed 
Colonel HALPINE’s eloquent 
poem. This week we give 

- farther illustrations of the 
Battle and of the late Cele- 
bration. 

The battle of Gettysburg, 
fought on the Ist, 2d, and 
3d of July, 1863, was a crit- 
ical battle, and was the first 
very decisive contest of the 
war. The victory gained 
by General MEADE stood 

- not. alone, but was paral- 
leled by a simultaneous 
_ success at Vicksburg—just 
as important and just as 
decisive. Notwithstanding 
the whining appeal, period- 
ically emanating from the 
rebel executive, that the 
war undertaken by the 
Southern revolution was for 
self-defense and to maintain 
the right of self-govern- 
ment, it is a historic fact that 
it was from the first aggress- 


ive, and only ceased to be - 


suck when the forees of the 
rebels had been so thor- 
oughly exhausted as to make 
them powerless for offense. 
After the unprovoked as- 
sault upon Sumter the ex- 
cited emotions of the reb- 
els found a single voice’: 
“‘ Washington must be assail- 
ed and captured!” The fate 
of Washington, it was re- 
iterated, must be the fate 
of Carthage. She must be 
destroyed. But for Presi- 
dent LINCOLN’s promptness, 
and the generous patriotism 
of the people, this catas- 
trophe would have fallen 
upon us early in 1861. The 
next year a formidable blow 
aimed at Richmond for a few 
months absorbed the atten- 
tion of the rebel govern- 
ment. But when M‘CLEL- 
LAN’s grand expedition, at 
first so confident and appar- 
-ently so strong, failed of its 
‘object, suffering a most 
‘memorable defeat, then the 
design of the Richmond au- 
thorities against the nation- 
al capital was again renew- 
ed. The battles of Antie- 
tam and South Mountain 
again savedus. In the year 
1863 General Lrg, who had 
now assumed the command 
of the rebel army in the 
place of E. Jonn- 
STON, projected a new and 
still more formidable inva- 
sion and with the same ob- 
ject. The fate of this gi- 
gantic project was decided 
by the battle of Gettysburg. 
In the first place, General 
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Lee failed to carry out the 
strategic conception of his 
campaign. He had intended 
by manceuvres east of the 
Blue Ridge to lead General 


- Hooker to uncover the ap- 
proaches to Washington.— 


General Hooker, on the 
other hand, .fell back in 
such a manner as to cover 
those approaches. This de- 
prived the rebel commander 
of the advantages which he 
had hoped to gain from his 
exceilent force of cavalry 
under General Stuart. A 
new element also appeared 
to — Lee’s original 
design.) is was PLEAs- 
ANTON’S Cavalry, which, un- 
der a vigorous leader, so 


crippled Stuart's force as. 


to prevent the latter from 
performing the part which 
had been assigned toit. It 
is not improbable that, his 
first plan being foiled, Gen- 
eral Lee would have with- 
drawn but for the urgent 
pressure of the rebel gov- 
ernment urging him to push 
his army boldly northward 
into Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. The theory in this 
new pldn was to draw the 
United States army to a dis- 
tance from the capital, and 
seizing the first favorable 
moment, to defeat Hooker 
and pursue his- shattered 
army into Washington.— 


This was a repetition of the 


campaign of 1862, and 
might have been successful 
if the United States army 
had conducted itself in a 
manner suitable to General 
Lxe’s designs. But it re- 
fused to be outmanceuvred ; 
and thus it happened that, 
after consuming much vyalu- 
able time, Lee was at last 
compelled to give up ma- 
neeuvre and rest his chances 
for success upon the result 
of a hard-fought battle, in 
which his army would meas- 
ure its strength with that of 
the United States. 

The rebel army broke 
camp at Fredericksburg on 
the 3d of June, and on the 
24th crossed the Potomac— 
not east of the Blue Ridge 
as was intended, but at Shep- 
hardstown and Williams- 


port, encamping three days 
afterward at Chambersburg. 


This army was estimated at. 


| one hundred thousand 


ofall arms. . 
At this point Lee was 
painfully embarrassed 
the absence of Srvarr’s 
cavalry, which PLEasan- 
TON’S prompt and vigorous 
operations had. put out of 
the field. ‘The movement 
of Lzx’s entire army up the 
valley could no longer be 
regarded as a mancuyre— 
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as the previous movement of Ewsi1's force toCham- ’ 


had been justly HooKkER 
Pervedietely marched kis army north of the Poto- 


scene of action. 

On the 28th of June Hooxer’s army lay between 
Harper's Ferry and Frederick ; Lxe’s was partly at 
Chambersburg, with an advanced column moving 

. At this crisis General Hooxxer 


army.* 

On the Ist of July the conflict opened. Rey- 
who had been ordered by Mrapx to occupy 
Gettysburg, had drawn up his men under cover of 
: Ridge, and immediately attacke@ the en- 
emy, sending, at the same time, for reinforcements. 
Scareely had the action begun before he fell, mor- 
tally wounded. Soon General Howargp arrived on 
the field with part of the Eleventh Corps, and as- 
sumed the command. Notwithstanding the dispar- 
ity of the forces engaged Howagb repulsed with 
success the assaults of the rebels; but > den after- 
noon, his right flank being turned by superior 
numbers rl enemy, he withdrew through the 


town to Cemetery Hill, on the other side — the 


southwest—where he was joined by Hancock, who 
took the command, and easily repulsed an assault 
on his right flank toward evening. That night 
Sioccem, with the Twelfih Corps, and SICKLEs, 
with a part of the Third, arrived on the field; and 
before the dawn of the 24 General MeapDeE himself 
had reached the front, and the rest of the army was 
expeditiously brought up. The whole of MEapr’s 
army was now disposed in the Cemetery and the 
grounds adjacent, stretching along the ridges which 
run southeast and southwest, encircling the town 
in the form of a crescent. Lex’s army occupied 
opposite ridges, about a mile and a half distant, and 
overlapping either flank of Mxapre. It was not 
unti! S—EpGwick came up with the Sixth Corps, a 
little after noon, that Msapr’s army reached an 
equality in point of numbers with that of his antag- 
onist; but his position was one of great strength. 
The Second and Fifth Corps had come up in the 


In the middle of the afternoon on the 2d the con- | 


test was reopened. Under cover of a furious can- 
nonade the rebel forces were massed and hurled 
against SickLs’s corps on the left, which was thrust 
back by the shock, but was promptly supported by 
the Second and ‘Fifth, and the enemy was driven 
back in confusion after a struggle which lasted till 
sunset. As late as eight o’clock in the evening the 
enemy attempted to drive the Eleventh Corps from 
its lodgment on Cemetery Hill, but was repulsed 
with severe loss. The only advantage gained by 


_ the enemy during the day was the success of Gen- 


eral Ewe in obtaining a foothold within our lines 
on the right when Mzave had depleted his force to 
resist the assaults against his left. 

On the morning of the 8d- Ewe. was driven 
back by General Geary. Then there w.:; a lull 
until half past one o'clock, when a cannonade was 
opened, heavier than on the day before, and Lex 
again hurled his columns against the left and centre. 
The cannonade lasted two hours before the assault 
was made. The onset of the rebel force was gal- 
lant and desperate, and was principally directed 
against theSecond Corps. The shock was received 
without a waver, though General Hanoock and 
Grepon were both wounded, and at length the ene- 


- ™y was routed and utterly defeated. 


In this battle Lex lost fully one-third of his whole 
army. On the morning of the 4th |: - commenced 
rapidly to retreat, leaving nearly eight thousand 
wounded to the care of army. 
loss in round numbers was 23,000. ‘ 

On the 19th of November, a little more than four 
months after the battle, the National Cemetery for 
the burial of those who fell in the fight was conse- 
crated. On that occasion an elaborate and eloquent 
oration was pronounced by the Honorable Epwarp 
Evererr, who has since gone to his rest, and whose 
name will be forever associated with this memorial. 

On the 4th of July, 1865, just two years after the 
battle, and when the war for the Union had been 
triumphantly concluded, the corner-stone of the 
Soldiers’ Monument was laid in the Cemetery with 
imposing ceremonies, There were present Gener- 
als Meape, Howanp, Mort, Syxes, Dovsiepay, 
CrawForb, Geary, and Rosixson, who partici- 
pated in the memorable conflict on this field. Gen- 
eral HowArp delivered an impressive oration, the 
theme of which was the trials and sacrifices of the 
private soldier. In the course of his address he 


- paid a touching mémorial to his “ friend and trusted 


commander, General Reynotps.” He alluded also 


connection of Evererr and with 


the previous consecration. 
he, “ have been already 
sacred from the memory of > 
here, ang from the associatign with those remarka- 
ble mea, Mr. EVERETT and Mr. LIncoLn, who gave 
tone to the tises-of <6ns tion two years ago, 
whose own bodies are now resting beneath the sod, 
but whose spirit is still living and unmistakably 
animating every, true American heart this day. We 
have now been called to lay the co Ghe of a 
monument. ‘This montiment is not a mere family 
record—not the simple memorial of individual fame, 
nor the silent tribute to genius. 
soldier. It is a memorial of his life and his noble 
death. It embraces a’ patriotic brotherhood of 
heroes ix. itd tasperiptions, and is an unceasing her- 
ald of labor, Suffering, whion, liberty, and sacrifice.” 
After the Battle of Gettysburg and the capture of 
Vicksburg the exhd@iistion of the vital forces of the 
rebellien Went on With great rapidity. The Fourth 
of July, 1863, may fairly be considered the turning- 
pointof the war. And for generations to come, as 
the national arni returns, the battle-field 
of Gettysburg and its monuments will he newly 


| comsecrated by our poujie. 


y 


It is raised to the | 


AN ENGLISH LORD DOING. ; 
PENANCE. 


A acton of nobility does not always behave with 
dignity. Of this we recently had an example in 
the conduct of Lord Cuar es Beresrorp at Hono- 
lulu. This model nobleman was a midshipman on 
board Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Clio, which ar- 
rived at Honolulu on the 15th of April. The Clio 
came for the purpose of conveying Queen Emma 
and suite to Panama on the route for Europe. . Lord 


pelled to bring the eagle ashore in open day and 
nail it upon the gateway fseom which he had re- 


front of the Legation used 
gusting to be repeated. Fortunately the American 
Minister was absent, and thus éscaped the insult 
which had been prepared for him, . There is some- 
thing, we think, in Lord Beresrorp’s cheap inso- 
lence which is very characteristic of the aristocracy 
which he represents. 


THE END OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 


On Wednesday, July 5, sentence was passed upon 
the conspirators connected with the murder of Pres- 


sentence Haro_p, Payng, and Mrs. 
Svugratr were condemned to be hung; O’Lavcum, 
- AENOLD, and Dr. Mupp to be imprisoned for life ; 
and SPANGLER to be confined in the Penitentiary at 
Albany at hard labor for six years. 

The execution of the sentence wasone of the most 
summary on record. The sentence was made known 
to the prisoners on Thursday, the 6th, and the very 
next day, at half past one o'clock, those sentenced 
to be hung were launched into eternity. 

It was about noon on Thursday that 
Harrravrrt read to the prisoners their sentence, in 
General Hancock's presence. Parnu, whose real 
name is THorntos Powext, received the 
intelligence of his fate with composure, evidently 
nothing else. He requested the spiritual 
advice of Dr. Srracken, a Baptist clergyman of 
, Baltimore, which was granted. ArTzxrorr, on the 
other hand, and Harovp, and } rs. SugRatr, were 
surprised at their sentence. A .zERoTT, in partic- 
ular, was discomposed and fri; tened. Harotp 
was caliner than he had shown himself on previous 
occasions. 

As soon as the findings of he court were made 
public the friends of those sex enced to death began 
their importunities to obtain reprieve or commuta- 
tion. In the case of Mrs. Suunratr much sympathy 
was excited, not in behalf of criminal 


demned mother. by 
HAkoLp’s sisters to obtain a respite for their broth- 
er. Mrs. Scungatt asked for a postponement of 
her sentence for four days, on the ground that such 
time was needful ing to the customs of the 


But this privilege was refused. Not succeeding in 
gaining their object by supplication, Mrs. Sunratr’s 
friends had recourse to the writ of habeas corpus, 
which was obtained from R. J. Meres, Clerk of the 
District. -This had no effect. To have admitted 
the force of the writ would have been an admission 
of the illegality of the military trial. 

By night, on Tharsday, the scaffold had been 
erected ig the south of the old Penitentiary 
building, in which ptisoners were confined. 
That night was a wretched one for the condemned 

Until nearly midnight they were at- 
tended by their friends or spiritual advisers. Anna 
Surratr remained with her mother almost the en- 
tire night. Payne bore up with firmness, though in 
the morning he refused to take f Airs. Sunnatr 
suffered much from mental and prostration. 
HAROLD, comforted by the. presence of his sisters— 
six in number— got sOme rest toward morning. 
ATZEROTT was wholly unnerved, and having passed 
a sleepless night, had no relish for a morning repast. 

At noon, on Friday, Parse and his three asso- 
ciates who were to suffer death had their last in- 
terview with their friends. Payne had no relatives 
‘near enough to be summoned: Miss Surratr en- 
tered her mother’s cell accompanied by a gentle- 


At one o'clock the heavy door leading from the 


prison to the court-yard was opened, the pro- 


ssion to the scaffold 
| Mrs. Sungart, supported by two géhtlemen and fol- 


according 
Roman Catholic Church for penitential exercises. * 


q 


i 


shackled, 
Next came Payne, manacied in the same 


4 
H 


the cap was adjusted, and at nearly half past 

one the trap was sprung and the four bodies swung 
in the air. With Mrs. Surratt there was no strug- 
gle, as there was with the others. Payne lived 
six minutes and a half. 5g 
There were about three thousand soldiers on 
guard, posted on the walls overlooking the prison- 


ard, and about the avenues of approach. 
two hundred tickets ad- 


for them. 
Since the execution a n of Arzexkort is 
reported as haying been by one who had 


1835, and came to this country with his parents in 
1844, H6é was engaged for some time in the coach- 
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The shadows grew longer and longer, 
The evening wind passed by, 

And the purple splendor of sunset. 
Was flooding the western sky. . 


For so fair my dream had grown’ 


- At last the gray shadows fell round me, 
_ And the night came dark and chill, 
And I rose and ran down the valley, 

And left it all on the bill, 


I went up the hill this morning 
To the place where my spinning lay— 
There was nothing but glistening 
Remained of my dream to-day. 


THE PATAGONIAN BROTHERS. 
We are not related. His name is John Griffiths, 
and I am William Waldar; and we called 
the Patagonian Brothers because it looked well in 


man. Haroip and Atzerorr were each visited The circus was a capital thing republic 
by @ sister. The interview lasted about half an | say, in which all were equals. Wo hate unaniik 
hour, wheh the lady visitors, dressed in deep mourn- , 
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ure to improve. We knew each other's weight and 
strength now to a hair, and grew bolder with experi. 
ence ; so that there was scarcely a new feat brought 
out any where which we did not learn, even to the 
“* perche” business, and the trick of walking, head 


who is disposed to live me, and love peace and 
good-will better than any thing in the world. 

We had now grown so expert that we resolved to 
better ourselves and return to London, which we 
did somewhere about the end of Fe , or the 
beginning of March, 1855. We put up at a little inn 
in the Borough, and before a week was over found 
ourselves engaged by Mr. James Rice, of the ‘“ Bel. 
videre Tavern,” at a salary of seven pounds a week, 
Now this was a great advance upon all our previous 
gains; and the Tavern was by no means a bad place 
for the founding of a theatrical reputation. 

Situated half-way between the West End and the 
City, surrounded by a densely populated neighbor. 
hood, and lying in the very path of the omnibuses, 
this establishment was one of the most prosperous 
of its class. There was a theatre, and a concert- 


ever yet was done in our line—ay, and did it well, 
too, though perhaps it’ is not my place to say so. 
At all events, the great colored posters were. pasted 


London half so wonderful as that of the Patagonian 
Brothers ; for which I take this opportunity to thank 


only daughter just nineteen years of age. She was 
very good and very pretty. She was christened 
Alice, but her mother called her Ally, and we soon 
fell into the same habit ; for they were very simple, . 
friendly people, and we were soon as good friends as 
if we had all been living together in the same house 


for years. 

I am not a good hand at telling a story, as, I 
dare say, you have found out by this time—and, in- 
deed, I never did sit down to write one out before— 
so I may as well come to the point at once, and con- 
fess that I loved her. I also fancied, before many 
weeks were over, that she did not altogether dislike 
me; for a man's wits are twice as sharp when he is 
in love, and there is not a blush, or a glance, or a 
word, that he does not contrive to build some hope 


oe my dear, I want to speak to you.” 


where about this time I am tolerably certain. It 
is hard to put looks into words, and to make account 
of trifles that, after all, are matters of feeling more 
than matters of fact; but others saw the change as 


| wellas myself, and no one could help observing tha* 


he grew to be more silent and unsociable than ev’ «. 

He kept away from home as much as possible. He 

spent all his Sundays out, starting away the first 
after breakfast, not coming back 


and again 
till close upon midnight. He even put an end to 
our old friendly custom of 


| staid with the company two years and 
| half in all, and played at every.town between York 
; and London. During that time we had found lei 
mac. The whole country was Wes 
_ * from half.a dozen States was moving rapidly to the acled bebi 
expression 
: wnw on a @ ce 7 fact is, that 
rt were es matched, which, in our profes- 
. , is the most important point of all. Our height 
was relieved by General Mrape. A battle was featless;remorseless, and unembarrassed. Last of | was the sam r 
earless, r e, to the sixteenth of an inch, and 
now imminent. On the night the four, mounted the scaffold and took | were not unlike in figure. If (riffiths 
advance occupied the and out against his seat between and Paynse—Mré. Sur- | little more muscular strength, I was the more act- 
burg. god pam oni together in wre pond ~— Sign-boards and barbers’ poles | ®427 sitting on the other side of the latter. . ive, and even that difference was in our favor. [ 
tion of the re a w ein by eully owe = — ed, and other depredations committed. When they were all seated Mr. Gitterr and Dr. | believe that, in other respects, we suited each other 
the vicinity of Gettysburg, confro Bat Arg ship was not satisfied to leave off his OLps stepped forward, and each separately express- | equally well, and I know that, for the three years 
; ve thes he had shown the world a speci- ed the thanks of Payne and Haro xp for the kind- | and a half which we had spent together (counting 
: | of British audacity in the way. of national in- | 2¢%* shown them by General Harrrawg during | from our first meeting at Doncaster down to the 
iio So one night Jot his associates, he came | *heir confinement, and offered prayers for the pris- | time when we dissolved partnership with the circus 
Pa rae the city and stole the American eagle which | ners. Mr. Borier performed a similar office for | folks) we had never had an angry word, Griffiths 
; ia ont to the American Minister’s | ATZEROTT. was a steady, saving, silent fellow enough, with lit. 
im re “— on The next day, after an extensive search, The prisoners were then led to the ropes prepared | tle gray eyes and heavy black brows. I remember 
E the eagle was found on ‘daar the Co. for them; then their arms and legs were bound, | thinking, once or twice, that he was not quite the 
hr The captain of the vessel, Mr. TouRNoUR, more and the noose placed over the head of each, no re- | sort of person I would like for an enemy; but that 
; | ? . tl ly than his Lordship, commanded that sistance being offered by any. But Arzxrorr still | was in reference to no act of his, and only a fancy 
f mtn stom ae be made in a manner somewhat | @24ked with a fear which was terrible to witness. | of my own. For m I can live with any o 
humiliating to the young nobleman, who was com- 
oe moved it. The illustration on our first page repre- 
iy | addition to the restitution, was also compelled to 
Ls apologize for his conduct. On the left hand the 
bt : American minister may be seen in conversation 
acity the roung spectators. After the execution the court- 
yard clegted, and the bodies were taken down 
ie lord’s insolence that is truly characteristic. The was 
Pee Clio sailed May 6. The night before she left an- 
7 i other insult was packs United States Lega- | 
| Bas tion. A mob of officers went through : 
the streets singing “The Bonnie Blue Flag” and mown tic p since his arrest. to 
q “John Brown” with a chorus somewhat different | this confession Arzzno1 as born in Prussia in 
® . from the original. A part of the mob stopped in room, and a garden, where dancing, and smoking, 
; making business. fall he was engaged in his | and rifle-shooting, and supper-eating were gving on 
i business at Port ‘To when he was induced to | from eight till twelve o'clock every night all through 
| f join the conspiracy , for abducting the President, | the summen which made the place a special favor- 
t The first attempt to carry out this plot was to be on | ite with the working-classes. 
he des boraath ities. about the middle of March, Here, then, we were engaged (Griffiths and I), 
| i morning. with a. promise that our salary should be raised if 
3 | we proved attractive; and raised it. soon was, for 
we drew enormously. We brought out the perche 
| | and the ceiling business; came down, in the midst 
ee of fire-works, from a platform higher than the roof 
ie é; ident LincoLx, and the same day was approved by 
gt | President Jounson. According to the terms of this 
; up all over the town; and our salary was increased 
to fifteen pounds a week; and the gentleman who 
a | writes about the plays in the Sunday Snub, was 
| | ALL yesterday I ‘was spinning, 
_ Sitting alone in, the. san ; him kindly. 
i bee and the dream that I spun was so lengthy We lodged (of course together) in a quiet street 
: -¥ : It. lasted till day was done. on @ hill near Islington. The house was kept by 
“-s Mrs. Morrison, a respectable, industrious woman, 
4 if ; phe come the Rill,” ~ | whose husband had been a gas-fitter at one of the 
a4 Or the bh ing-bees or the swallows. 5 theatres, and who was now left a widow with one 
) Or the trickling of the rill. 
I took the threads for my spinning. 
| All of blue summer air, 
Eq Bs | And a flickering ray of sunlight 
| : | Was woven in here and there. 
| But I could not leave my spinning, 
I not, by hour, 
| How the silent day had flown. 
| | § but of her unfortunate dwughter, who made the upon. one day, W was out, I went — 
A | + | most persistent and heart-rending pleas for her con- down stairs to the parlor, where she was sitting by 
/ By the window, sewing, a chair beside her. 
from working, and taking it up in both of mine; 
a | and I felt the pulses in her little soft hand throbbing 
i it a like the heart of a frightened bird, but she never 
answered a syllable. 
ane * Ally, my dear,” said I, ‘‘Iamaplainman. I[ 
i | am thirty-two years of age. I don’t know how to 
: 5 ‘ flatter like some folks, and I have had but very 
as little book-learning to speak of. But, my dear, I 
| | aie ee love you; and though I don’t pretend that you are 
| >) pa chance, about six years since, on the race-course at | fe the first I ever cared to make my wife. So, if 
| Doncaster, and so took a sort of mutual liking, and | you'll take me, such as I am, I'll be a true husband 
: 7 went partners in a tour through the midland coun- | to you as long as I live.” | : 
| ties. . We had never seen or heard of each other u What answer she made, or whether she spoke at 
P 
te ee to that time; and, though we became good friends, | all, is more than I can undertake to tell, for my 
3 Res were never gteatly intimate. I knew nothing of | ideas were all confused; but I only remember that 
= ) hié past life, nor he of mine; and I never asked him | I kissed her, and felt very happy, and that, when 
i a question on the subject. I am particular to have | Mrs. Morrison came into the room, she found me 
-7d | this all clear from the beginning; for I am a plain | with my arm clasped round my darling’s waist. 
ye > man, telling a plain story, and I want no one to I scarcely know when it was that I first noticed 
gi + it misonderstand a word of what I am about to relate. | the ch in John Griffiths; but that it was some- 
4 aa We mide a little money by ourtour. It was not 
Ss : much; but it was more than either of us had been 
a | able to earn before; so we agreed to stay together, 
| | and try our fortune in London, . This time we got 
| 7 an engagement at Astley’s for the winter, and, when 
¥ the summer came, joined a traveling circus, and 
h | roamed about as before. 
4 
i ing, issuec om the mner door. shares in the re There were times when we | 
pourids night; tut | oftap-room‘club that was kept by a dozen or #0 of 
OE; er id bad tuck went along with the good, on the | ile fellows belonging tothe theatre. Worse than 
bet whole, we prospered. this, he scarcely exchanged a word with me frem 
= 
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morning till night, even when we were at meals. 
‘He watched me about the room as if I had been a 
pare a me from ander those black brows of his 
as if he hated me, 

More than @mece I laid my hand upon his sleeve 
as he was hursying away on Sundays, or turning 
off toward the ¢lub-room at night, and.said, ‘‘ Grif- 
fiths, have you' got ‘any thing against me?” or 
Griffiths, youcome homie toa friendly glass 
with me to-night?” But he either shook me off 


got tired of peace-making-at last, and let him go his 
own way and choose his own company. 

The summer was already far advanced, and our 

- engagement at the Belvidere had well-nigh ended, 
when I began to buy the furniture, and Ally to pre- 
pare her wedding things. Matters continued the 
same with John Griffiths; but, when the day was 
fixed, I made up my mind to try him once again, 
and invite him to the church and the dinner. The 
circumstances of that invitation are as clear in my 
memory as if the whole affair had taken place this 
morning. 

It-was- on the twenty-ninth of July (I am partic- 
ular abeout-dates), and there had been a general call 
to rehearsal at ome o'clock that day. The weather 
was warm and hazy, and I started early that I 
might.net.gain late or tired ; for I knew that, what 
with the réhearsal, and the new piece, and the Ter- 


‘rific Descent, ‘I should have enough to do before my | 


day’s work was over. The consequence was that I 
arrived ahout twenty minutes too soon. The gar- 
dens had a Greary look by daylight; but they were 
pleasanter, any how, than the theatre ; so I loitered 
up and down among the smoky trees, and watched 
the waiters polishing the staius off the tables in the 
summer-houses, and thought how shabby the fount- 
ains looked when they were not playing, and what 
miserable gimcrack concerns were the Stalactite 
Caves and the Cosmoramic Grottoes, and all the 


ether at ns which looked so fine by the light 
of co lamps and fire-works. 
Well, just as I was sauntering on, turning these 


things over in my mind, whom should I see in one 
of the summer-houses but John Griffiths! He was 
lying forward upon the table, with his face resting 
upon his clasped hands, sound asleep. An empty 
ale-bottle and glass stood close beside him, and his 
stick had fallen near his chair, I could not be mis- 
taken ‘in him, though his face was hidden; so I 
went up.and touched smartly on the shoulder. 

“T thought 


_ “What did you wake me for?” he said, sullenly. 
** Becunse 1 have news to tell you. You know 

that the sixth of Augast-will be our last night here. 

Well, mate, on the seventh, please God, I’m going 

to be married, and—” 
“Curse you!” he interrupted, turning a livid 

faee upon ms, and an eyes that-glared like a tiger’s. 


ng 
‘I was,se little prepared for this burst of passion |. 


that I had nothing to say, and. co he went on: 

“Why can’t you let me alone? What do you 
-tempt me for?* I’ve kept my hands off of you till 
now—” 

He paused. and bit his lip, and I saw that he was 
trembling from head to.foot. I am no coward—it’s 
not likely that I should be a Patagonian Brother if 
I was. But the sight of his hatred seemed to turn 
me, for the moment, quite sick. and giddy. 

“My God!” said I, leaning up against the table, 
‘‘what do you mean? Are you,.mad?” 

He made no answer, but looked straight at me, 
and then walked away. I don’t know how it was, 
but from that moment I knew all. It was written, 
semehow, in his face. 

‘Oh! Ally, dear!” I said to myself with a kind 
of groan, andisat-down on the-nearest.bench ; I be- 


in the rehearsal. It was a grand piece, with a great 
deal of firing, and real. water, anda live camel in 
the last act; and Griffiths and I were Mozambique 
slaves, performing before 
Candelabras. 


else knew much more. By tliis.time I had, of 
course, recovered my usual composare; ba 
see that Griffiths had been drinking, for his 
was flushed and his balance. unsteady. When the 
rehearsal was over Mr. Rice called us into his 
vate room and brought. a@eeanter.of sherry, 


house. 


cale-ef accidents. Just as the-balloon was rising 
and this man ascerding head-downward, the other 
was to catch him by the hands and go up also, hav- 
ing, if he preferred it, some band or othcr t bind 
him to his companion. In this |...iiion we were 
then te go through oer customary performances, 
continuing them so logg as the balloon remained 
t. 


dashed by a trifle—hey, P 

Griffiths brought his hand down heavily upon the 
table, and made the glasses ring again. 

‘*T'm ready, Sir,” said he, with an oath. ‘‘I’m 
ready to do it alone if any man here is afraid to go 
with me!” 

He looked at me as he said this with a sort of 
mocking laugh that breught the blood into my face. 

‘* If you mean that for me, John,” said I, quickly, 
“‘T'm no more afraid than yourself; and, if that’s 
all about it, I'll go up to-night!” 

If I was to try from now till this day next year 
I never could describe the expression that came over 
his face as I spoke those words. It seemed to turn 
all the currents ef my blood. I could not under- 
stand it then; but I understood it well eneugh aft- 
erward. 

Well, Mr. Rice was mightily pleased to find us so 
willing, and a very few more words ended the mat- 
ter. Mr. Staines and his famous Wirtemberg bal- 
loon were to be engaged ; fifteen hundred additional 
colored lamps were to be hired, and Griffiths and I 
were to receive twelve pounds apiece for the even- 
ing, over and above our general salary. 

Poor Ally! In the midst of the excitement I had 
forgotten her, and it was not till I was out of the 
theatre and walking slowly homeward that I remem- 
bered she must be told. For my own part I did not 
believe there was the slightest danger; but I knew 
how her fears would magnify every thing, and the 
nearer I came toward Islington the more uncom- 
fortable I felt. After all, I was such a coward— 
for I always am a coward where women are con- 


- cerned—that I could not tell her that.day, nor even 


the next; and it was only on Sunday, when we 
were sitting together after dinner, that I found conr- 
age to speak of it. I had expected something of a 
scene; but I had no idea that she would have taken 
on as she did, and I declare that, ev sn then, if the 
posters had not been already out, and myself bound 
in honor to act up to my engagement, I would have 
gone straight to Mr. Rice and declined the business 
altogether. Poor little soft-hearted darling! it was 
a sore trial to her and to me also, and I was an incon- 


M4 
power, by solemnly promising that I woul be the 
first man tied to the trapeze. It was, of course, the 


Griffiths, I saw less of him than ever. He even 
took his meals in the city now, and, during the 


TE had. a hard matter.to get away from home when 
the afternoon of the sixth came round. My darling 
clang about me as if her heart would break, and al- 
though I did my best to cheer her, I don’t mind con- 
fessing now that I went out and cried a tear or two 
in the passage. 

*+Keep up your spirits, Ally dear,” says I, smil- 
ing,-and kissing her the last thing before I left the 
“ And don’t be spoiling your pretty eyes in 
that way. Remember that I want you to look well, 
and.that we are to be married to-morrow.” 


erchestra stairs, and every available inch of ground ; 
and there, in the midst of them, rolled and swayed 
the huge Wirtemberg balloon, like a sleepy, lolling 
giant. The ascent was fixed for six o'clock, that 
we might come again by daylight ; so I made 
haste to dress, and then went to the green-room to 
see after Mr. Rice, and hear something of what was 
going forward. 

Mr. Rice. was there, and three gentlemen with 


him, namely, Colonel Steward, Captain Crawford, 


and Sydney Baird, Esquire. They were fine hand- 
some-looking gentlemen, all three—especially Syd- 
ney Baird, Esquire, who was, as I have sinee been 
told, a play-writer, and one of the cleverest men-of 


‘the day. I was going to draw back when I saw 


them there with their wine and cigars; but 
they would haye me in to take a glass of Port, and 
shook hands with me all round as polite as possible, 
and treated me as handsome as any 


with which, I mast say, he was alweys.as liberal | cogid 


as any gentleman could: be. 


“We're ready for any thing. Is it the flying bus- 
iness you spoke about the other day ?” 

‘* Better than that,” said the manager, filling up 
the new French feat that: has 
ey this country, and they it 
the trapeze. Patagonians, your health !” 

__ So we drank his in return, and Mr. Rice explain- 
ed all about it. It was to be am exhibition of pos- 
turing and a balloon ascent both in one. At some 
distance below the car was tobe secured a triangu- 
lar wooden frame-work, which frame-work was call- 
ed the trapeze. From the lower pole, or base of 
this triangle, one of us was to be suspended, with a 

of strong leather attached to his ankle, in 


~ 


“ Here's health and success to you, my brave fel- 
low,” says Colonel Steward, *‘ and a pleasant trip to 


“as all!” and then I found that they were going up 


in the car with Mr. Staines. . 

And now, what with their light cheerful ways 
and pleasant talking, and what.with the glass of 
wine that I had taken, and the excitement, and the 


rate spirits, and as impatient to be off as a racer at 
the starting-point. Presently one of the gentlemen 
looked at his watch. ; 

‘‘ What are we waiting for?” said he. ‘‘It is 
ten minutes past six already.”. , 
And so it was. Ten minutes past the hour, and 
Griffiths had not yet been seen or heard of. Well, 


F 


we made up our minds to go without him, and Mr. 
Rice made a little speech and explained it to the 
people; and then there was a cheer and a great 
bustle; and the gentlemen took their seats in the 
car; and a hamper full of Champagne and cold 
chicken was put in with them; and I was made 


when he found that he was to be the undermost ; 
but there was no time to change any thing now, 


during the whole of this time the streets and squares 
seemed to sink away to the right, and the noises 
from the living world died on the air—and, as I 


_turned and slung, changing my position with every 


rainute, I caught strange flitting glimpses of the 
sunset and the city, the sky and the river, the gen- 
tlemen leaning over the car and the tiny passengers 
swarming down below like ants on an ant-hill. 

Then the gentlemen grew tired of leaning over, 
and began to talk and laugh, and busy themselves 
over their hamper. “ Then the Surrey hills drew 
nearer, and the city sank away to the right farther 
and farther. Then there were nothing but green 
fields with lines of railways crossing them here and 
there; and presently it grew quite damp and misty, 
and we ceased to see any thing except through breaks 
and openings in the clouds. 

** Come, John,” says I, ‘our share of this busi- 
ness is done. Don’t you think we might as well 
be getting into the car?” 

He was hanging below just then, holding on by 
my two hands, and had been hangitg so quite. quiet 
for some minutes. He didn’t seem to hear me; 


and no wonder, for the clouds were gathering about | 


us so thickly, that even the voices of the gentlemen 
up above grew muffled, and I could hardly see for a 
yar before me in any direetion. Sol to him 
agein and repeated the question. 

He made no answer, but shifted his grasp from 
my hand to my wrist, and then up to the middle of 
my arm, so raising himself by degrees till our faces 
came nearly on & level. There he paused, and I 
felt his hot breath on my cheek. 

** William Waldur,” said he, hoarsely, ‘‘ waan’t 
to-morrow to have been your wedding-day ?” 

Something in the tone of his voice, in the ques- 
tion, in the dusk and dreadful solitude, struck me 
with horror. I tried to shake off his hands, but he 
held too fast for that. - : 

“Well, what if it was?” said I after a moment. 
“ You needn’t gripso hard. Catch bold of the pole, 
will you? and let go of my arms.” 

He gave a short hard laugh, but never stirred. . 

“I suppose we're about two thousand feet high,” 
says he, and it seemed to me that he had something 
between his teeth. ‘‘ If either of us was to fall he’d 
be a dead man before he touched the ground.” 

I would have given the world at that moment to 
be able to see his face; but what with my own head 
being downward, and all his weight hanging to my 
arms, I had no more power than an infant. 

*Jobn!” I exclaimed, “what do you mean? 
Catch hold of the pole and let me do thesame. My 
head’s on fire!” 


“*Do you sce this?” said he, catching my arms a | 


ing it with his teeth. His breath seemed to hiss 
over the‘cold blade. 

**I bought it this evening—I bid it in-my belt— 
I waited till the clouds came round and there was 
nosoultosee. Presently I shall cut you away from 
the balloon. I took an oath that you should never 
have her, and I mean to keep it.” 

A dimness came over my eyes and every thing 
grew red. I felt that in another minute I should 
be insensible. He thought I was so already, and, 
letting my arms free, made a spring at the pole over- 


That spring saved me. Our wrists were bound 
together, and as he rose he drew me along with 
him; for I was so faint and giddy that I could 
make no effort for myself. 

I saw him hold by the pole with his left hand; I 
saw him take the knife in his right; I felt the cold 
steel pass between his wrist and mine, and then— 

And then the horror of the moment gave me back 
my strength, and I clung to the frame-work just as 
the thong gave way. 

We were now, and I was still secured 
to the trapeze by oneankle. He had only his arms 
to trust to—and the knife. 

Oh, the deadly, deadly strife that followed! it 
sickens ine to think of it. His only hope now lay 
in the cursed weapon ; and so, clinging to the wood- 
work with one hand, he strove to stab me with the 
other. 


It was life or death now, and-I grew desperate. 
To feel his murderous clutch upon my throat, and, 
in the silence of the hideous struggle, to hear the 


than death, a hundred times over! 

I can not tell how long we clung thus, each with 
a hand upon the other’s throat. It may have been 
only a few seconds ; but.it seemed like hours to me, 
The question was simply which should be strangled 
first. 
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a tinge beer 
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EXECUTION OF THE CONSPIRATORS—CLERGYMEN OFFICIATING ON THE SCAFFOLD. 


EXECUTION OF THE CONSPIRATORS—ADJUSTING THE ROPE. 
(PHOTOGRAPHED BY GARDNER.] 


[PHOTOGRAPHED BY GARDNER. ] 
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THE LATE RESIDENCE OF MRS. SURRATT, 541 EIGHTH STREET, WASHINGTON. 


EXECUTION OF THE CONSPIRATORS—SPRINGING OF THE TRAP. 
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A SOLDIER’S BURIAL. 
Ir was down by the bl Potomac 
That we made lis lo:: 'v grave, 
On the steep and hill-side 
As it slopes to the river shore. 
By the broad and blu: omac, 
In sound of its muri::. ing wave, 
We left him alone in his slumber, 
To fullow the drum no more. 


-He was our comrade in battle, 
And his heart was warm and brave 
And never a thought of danger 
Crept in.to that manly heart ; 
And when we came to place him 
In his cold and narrow grave, 
We felt, though Death was the victor, 
How hard it was to part. 


He died not amid the conflict, 
As he wished he might have diced, 
- In the rush ‘and roar of the battle, 
When only the craven fear ; 
"Mid the frenzy and heat and tumult, 
When friends fight side by side, 
It is easy to die if summoned 
In the cause uur hearts hold dear. 


But death to our comrade came slowly, 
In the dull and heated camp, 
And we carried his corpse between us 
. When the air seemed strangely still 
With the-summer noonday silence, 
And ‘only our hollow tramp 
Was heard as we gently bore him 
‘To the new-made grave on the hill. 


Some solemn words spoke the chaplain, 
That were good for the soul to hear; 
‘And ever softly murmured 
The blue Potemac’s wave ; 
_ And while he spoke there glistened 
On the good man’s cheek a tear ; 
And we stooped and filled, all silcnt, 
Our comrade’s new-made grave. 


‘ Then all at once on the stillness 
The fifes began to play, 
Mocking ‘our pain and sorrow 
‘With their voices loud and shrill. 
And in step with the pulsing music 
We passed from the place away, 
And left our comrade to slumber 
In his grave on the wooded hill. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of ** Bazsaza's History,” 


‘CHAPTER XXV. 


SAXON RENEWS HIS ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 


COLONNAS. 


Saxon found the Earl waiting for him at the 
Sedgebrook station, with a plain phaeton and a 
long-limbed, bony, black mare, that looked some- 
what viciously askance at the new-comer, and 
would evidently not have consented to stand still 
for a imvuient were it not for the groom at her 
head. 

“That's right, ‘T'retulden,” said Casttetowers, 
as Saxon emerged from the station with his gun- 
ease in his hand and his rug over his shoulder. 
‘‘Your train’s a quarter after time, and the mare 
has been giving herself as many airs as a spoiled 
beauty. Jump up, my dear fellow, and let me 


tell you how glad [I am to see you. Brought 


any horses?” 

‘*Yes, two—since you insisted that I should 
do so. Here they come.”’ 

The Ear! turned and glanced at the thorough- 
breds, which were now being led down in a trav- 


' eling costume that left nothing of them visible 


* triot. 


save their hoofs and their eyes. : 

‘*'They’re as welcome as yourself—if that’s not 
a bad compliment,” said he. ‘‘ I’ve sent a li;.}:t 
cart for your luggage, and my man shall follow 
with your groom to show him the way. It’s 
only a couple of mules to the park gates. Any 
thing else ?” ee 

There was nothing else; so the groom stepped 
back, and the mare shook her ears and went 
away down the road as if she had been shot 
from a catapult. 

‘*T am delighted you’ve brought those horses, 
Trefal° _n,” said the Earl, as they flew along be- 
tween the green hedgerows of the pleasant coun- 
try road, ** for I have really nothing fit to mount 
you upon. ‘This mare’s a demon when her tem- 
per is ap, and my mother’s carriage horses are 
as fat and lazy as a pair of aldermen. In fact, 
IT have ziven over the only tolerable beast in the 
stables for Miss Colonna’s sole use and benefit 
as long as she remains at Castletowers.” 

Miss Colonna!” echoed Saxon. 

** A lady who is visiting us,” replied the Earl, 
explanatorily. ‘* You have heard of her father, 
no doubt—Giulio Colonna, the great Italian pa- 
He is staying with us also.” 

‘¢ Yes, I have heard of him,” said Saxon, who 
had turned very red, and begun to wish himself 
‘back again in London. 

‘‘ He is my mother’s oldest friend,” continued 
Castletowers, *“‘and mine too. I don’t know 
what you may have heard of him—few public 
characters have ever had so many enemies or 
so many friends—but you must be prepared to 
like him, Trefalden, for my sake. You may not 
take to higg @ first. . He is eccentric, absent, 
some cold; but a man of antique virtue— 
a man whose grail simplicity of soul is as much 
out of place ap the nineteenth century as Cin. 


} it hap 
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cinnatus himself would be out of place in a 
modern drawing-room.”’ 

Saxon thought of the twenty francs that Sig- 
nor Colonna had offered him at Reichenau, and 
did not kindle at this description, as his friend 
had anticipated. 

‘‘] have heard nothing to his disadvantage,” 
he said, with some constraint. ‘‘Is Major 
Vanghan still with you?” 

‘Yes, and Burgoyne comes dewn to-morrow 
for a week's shooting. We intend to be quite 
gay while you are all heré.” 

‘‘ What do you mean by ‘quite gay?’” 

‘‘ Well, my mother gives a dinner-party to- 
morrow, and an evening-party on Saturday ; 
and on Thursday the last meet of the season 
will be held in our grounds. - Then, on Mon- 
day, the officers of the Forty-second, now quar- 
tered at Guildford, give a great ball, to which 
our guests are, of course, invited—ang so runs 
the programme, with little variation. It is mo- 
notonous; but what can one do at a distance 
of thirty miles from London?” 

‘‘ Lead the happiest life in the world, I should 
think,” replied Saxon. 

‘<Tt is a question of taste and means,” said 
the Earl, with a sigh. ‘‘A motif of field 
sports, set to an everlasting ritornella of dining 
and dancing, dancing and dining—that is life 
in an English country-house. For myself, I 
prefer the harsher music of a military band.” 

‘‘Do you mean that you wish to go into the 
army ?” 

mean that I should like to be a se!'lier if 
my sword and my sympathies could go tu. ther; 
but that they never can, so it’s of no use : « :hink 
about it. Do you see that belt of pines straight 
ahead, and the green slope beyond, sprinkled 
over with elms? That's Castletowers. The 
house will come into sight directly at the turn 
of the road.” 

And then the conversation strayed to other 
topics, and Saxon told his friend how William 
Trefalden was coming down on Thursday; and 
by that time they had reached the park gates 
and were driving up to the beautiful old red 
house, which looked as if dyed in the sunsets of 
many centuries. 

Then the Earl took his guest round to the 

stables, built on the princely scale of the old 
Elizabethan days, and now more than three 
parts empty. Here Saxon saw the stall. set 
apart for his two thorough-breds; and presently 
Major Vaughan came into the yard, white with 
dust, leading his own beautiful Arabian, Gul- 
nare, and followed by a docile bay, carrying a 
lady’s saddle; and on found. that he had 
been riding with Mademoiselle Colonna. 
, After this they strolled about the gardens, and 
the Earl initiated Saxon into the topography of 
the. smoking-room, the billiard-room, and all 
that part of the house called the bachelors’ quar- 
ters; and then the gong was sounded, and it was 
time to dress for dinner. 

It was Saxon’s first entry into the society of 
ladies; and this fact, coupled with his reluctance 
to meet the Colonnas, made him somewhat nerv- 
ous on going into the drawing-room. Theda- 
dies, however, were not yet down; and he 
found only a group of four men standing round 
the fire. Two of these weré Castletowers and 
Major Vaughan; the third he at once recog- 
nized for the dark-eyed Italian whom he had 
seen at Reichenau; and the fourth was a stran- 


ger. 
‘*My friend, Mr. Saxon Trefalden — Signor 
Colonna—the Reverend Edwin Armstrong,” 
said Lord Castletowers, getting through the in- 
troductions as quickly as he could. 

‘The clergyman bowed somewhat stiffly; but 
Signor Colonna held out his hand. 

*Gervase’s friends are mine,” he said, with a 
smile of singular sweetness. ‘I have heard 
much of you, Mr. Trefalden, and rejoice to 
know you, Is this your first visit to Castle- 
towers 

It was evident that he had no more remem- 
brance of Saxon than Saxon had of the world 
before the flood. 

At this moment the ladies came in. The 
Earl, with some ceremony, presented his young 
friend to his mother, and while Saxon was yet 
bending over her fair hand dinner was an- 
uvunced. The Earl immediately gave his arm 
to Mademoiselle Colonna, Signor Colonna took 
Lady Castletowers, and the rest followed. Thus 
ned that the introduction which Saxon 
most dreaded was altogether omitted, and that 
he did not even see Mademoiselle Colonna’s face 
till he had taken his seat at the dining-table. 
He then looked up, and, to his intense discom- 
vevinae found her superb eyes turned full upon 

mself. 


‘My vis-a-vis is, I suppose, your young mill- 
ionaire?” she said, presently, to Lord Castle- 
towers. ‘“‘I have met him before; but I can 
not remember where.” 

The Earl laughed and shook his head. 

**Impossible,” he replied. ‘He has only 
been six or eight weeks in England, and during 
the whole of that time you have not been up to 
town, I think, for a single day.” 

**But I may have met him abroad—perhaps 
at Milan ?” 

‘* He has never visited Italy in his life.” 

‘* Well, then, in Paris?” 

** And I know that he has never been to Paris. 
In fact, it is more than improbable that you can 
have seen him before this evening. I speak 
positively because I know all the story of his life 
up to this time, and a very curious story it is.” 

**You must tell it to me,” said Mademoiselle 
Colonna. 

_ **T will, by-and-by; and when you have heard 
it you will grant that you are only misled by 
some accidental resemblance.” 

Mademoiselle Colonna looked at Saxon again. 


He was talking to Lady Cast!-towers, and she 
could scrutinize his features at her leisure. 


thus 


| 


‘¢T do not think I shall make any such con- 
cession to your narrative powers,” she said. 
‘‘The more closely I look at him the moré con- 
vinced I am that we have not only met, but 
spoken—and not very long since, either. Why, 
I recognize the very inflections of his voice.” 

‘¢ Nay, madam, I claim to be a Swiss,” Saxon 
was saying. ‘‘I was born in Switzerland, and 
so were my father and grandfather before me.” 

‘¢Bot Trefalden is not a Swiss name,” said 
Lady Castletowers. | 

‘*No, Trefalden is a Cornish name. 
of Cornish descent.” 

The color flew to Olimpia Colonna’s face at 
the discovery conveyed to her by these few words. 

‘‘T knew it was no accidental resemblance,” 
she said, with a troubled look. ‘*I remember 
all about him now, and he remembers me. I 
knew he did: »I saw it in his face.” 

‘‘Then you really have met before ?” 

‘¢ Yes, in Switzerland, a few weeks ago. I— 
I was so unobservant as to mistake him for an 
ordinary peasant, and I—that is fo say, we— 
offended him cruelly. My father has forgotten 
all about it; but I shail tender him a formal 
apology by-and-by. I hope he will forgive me.” 
- **Forgive you!” echoed the Earl, in a low, 
passionate tone. | 

But Miss Colonna did not seem to hear him. 

Later in the evening, when the little party was 


We are 


dispersed about the drawing-room, she turned 


to Saxon, who was bending over some engrav- 
ings on a side-table, and said, 

‘Tf it were not that oblivion and pardon are 
thought to go hand in hand, I should ask to be 
remembered by Mr. Trefalden. As it is, I can 
only hope that he has forgotten me.” 

Saxon bowed profoundly. 

‘*T should be much concerned for my memo- 
ry, madam,” he replied, ‘‘ if that were possible.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

‘Ts that a sarcasm,” said she, 
ment ?” 

“TI did not mean it for either.” 

*** What is it, then ?” 

‘A simple statement of a simple fact. Ma- 
demoiselie Colonna is associ in my memory 
with the most eventful day of my life, and if I 
had tried to forget that I had once had the hon- 
or of meeting her it would not have been possi- 
ble for me to do so. On that day I first learned 
the change in my fortunes.” 

Miss Colonna smiled and put out her hand. 

‘‘Then I insist on being forgiven,’’ she said. 
‘*T will not consent to be the one disagreeable 
episode in so bright a story.” 

‘*¢ But I can’t forgive you twice over,” replied 
Saxon, bashfully, scarcely daring to touch the 
tips of her delicate fingers. 

** Which means that you had done sq already ? 


Thank you. And now we must be friends; and | 


you shall come and talk to my father, who is 
deeply interested in your free and beautiful coun- 
try. Would that our own beloved Italy were 
half so happy !” 

And with this she took Saxon’s arm, and they 
crossed over to where her father and Major 
Vaughan were sitting together in earnest con- 
versation. 

In the mean while Lord Castletowers was 
wishing himself in Saxon’s place, and thinking 
how gladly he would have given the best hunter 
in his stables to be so wronged and so solicited 
by Olimpia Colonna. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


SIGN@R COLONNA’S DEN IN THES OCTAGON TUR- 
RET. 


GiuLio CoLonna was never so immersed in 
— labors as during these eight weeks that 
e and his daughter had been staying at Castle- 
towers. He set all dey, and sometimes more 
than half the 1 ght at his desk, answering let- 
ters, drawing u, declarations and add and 
writing fiery px mphlets in Italian, French, and 
English. Olimpia helped him for many hours 
each day, often rising at dawn to correct his 
proofs, and decipher his secret correspondence. 
Every now and then a special messenger would 
come down from London by the mid-day ex- 
press; or a batch of telegraphic dispatches would 
arrive, full of secret information, and so worded 
as to be unintelligible to all save the receiver. 
And s metimes Lord Castletowers, after a hasty 
summons to the octagon turret, would order out 
his black mare, and, laden with messages, gallop 
over to the station as furiously as if the very 
lives of his guests depended on his speed. 

Then Lady Castletowers would look after him 
with a little deprecating smile; and, turning to 
the morning visitor who. might happen to be sit- 
ting with her at the time, would say some 
about her poor, dear friend, Signor Colonna, 
and those foulish intrigues in which he still per- 
sisted in taking so much interest; or would, per- 
haps, let fall a word of half-implied regret that 
her son, the Earl, whose English po!!)i-s: were 
so thoroughly unexcepti aable, should yei suffer 
himself to be attracted »y the romance of this 
so-called ‘‘ Italian cause.” 

But the intrigues went on nevertheless; and 
her ladyship, who was quite satisfied if Signor 
Colonna showed himself at the dinner-table, and 
Olimpia spent her evenings in the drawing-room, 
little dreamed that that room in the octagon tur- 
ret was the focus of a fast-coming revolution. 
Fearful things—things that would have frozen 
the bluest blood in her ladyship’s veins—were 
being done daily under her very roof. Strate- 
gical operations were mapped out, and military 
proclamations translated, by. the hand of her 
own son, Subscriptions to the cause poured in 
by every’ post. Revolutionary commissions in 
embryo revolutionary regiments were counter- 
signed by Colonna, and dispatched in her lady- 
ship’s own post-hag. under cover to all kinds of 


mysterious Smiths Browns iu differen. quar- 


a compli-- 
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ters of London; and as for musket-money, it 
was a@ marvel that the very checks which acca. 
mulated in her house for that p did not 
and reduce the place to 

n the mean while a great storm was really 
brewing, and the leaven of resistance was st 
work among the masses of Southern Italy. An 


Insurrection had already broken out at Palermo, 


but it had hitherto attracted no very serious no. 
tice in London or Paris. 
attended to it but slightly, as a mere formidable 
riot, or a salutary warning to sovereigns who 
misgoverned their subjects, and neglected the 
advice of their neighbors. But Giulio Colonna, 
in his little room at Castletowers, knew well 
enough how to interpret the first faint mutter- 
ings of that distant thunder. He knew where it 
would break out next, and where the first shaft 
of the lightning would fall. His own pen was 
the conductor—his own breath the wind by which 
the storm-clouds were driven, | 
And yet Colonna was no soldier. A braver 
man never lived; but the sword was not his 
weapon. A student in his youth, a delicate 
man at his prime, he was born for the cabinet 


_and.not thecamp. Bodies need brains as much, 


and sometimes more, than they need hands; 
and Colonna was the brain of his party. He 
was never -more useful to his friends, he was 
never more formidable to his enemies, than 
when bending over his desk, pale and sleepless, 
and never weary. } 

The -Earl of Castletowers had described his — 
friend rightly when he spoke of him as a man of 
antique virtue. His virtues were precisely ot 
the antique type—so precisely that his detract- 
ors ranked some of them but little above vices. 
In his creed, as in the creed of the Roman citi- 
zen during the great days of the Republic, the 
love of country held the highest place. Italy 
was his God. To serve her he thankfully ac- 
cepted privation, contumely, personal danger, 
banishment, and oppression. To serve her he 
stooped to beg, to dissimulate, to mask hatred 
with smiles, and contempt with courtesy. To | 
say that he was ready at any moment to lay 


‘down his own life for Italian liberty was to say 


nothing. He was ready to sacrifice his daugh- 
ter, like Jephtha; or his dearest friends ; or his 
good repute ; or innocent blood, if innocent blood 


‘were the indispensable condition of success. 


These were indeed antique virtues—virtues that 
had nothing in common with the spirit of Chris- — 
tian chivalry.. His worst enemies could not deny 
that Giulio Colonna was a hero and a patriot. 


His bitterest slanderers never hinted a doubt of 


his sincerity. But it was a significant fact that 
his blindest worshipers, ready as they were to 
compare him with every hero that made the 
of classic Greece and Rome, never dreamed 
of gp Pa name with that of Bruce or Bay- 
ard, Washington or La Rochejaquelin. He was, 
in very truth, more Pagan than Christian, and 
recognized the fact. 
- Such was Giulio Colonna—a great man, a no- 
ble man, an heroic man, after his kind; a man 
of vast intellectual powers, cf untiring steadfast. 
ness; of inexhaustible energy and devotion ; but 
a man wholly dominated by asingle idea, and un- 
able to recognize any but his own arbitrary stand- 
ard of right and wrong. i | 
It was the morning after Saxon’s arrival at 
Castletowers.. The three young men were oul 
with their gans and dogs, and the Colonnas were 
busy together in their quiet study in the octagov 
It was a very small 


: A few prints on 
the walls, a few books on the shelves, a bureau, 
a table heaped with letters and three o1 
four chairs, and a davenport in the recess of the 
window, were all the furniture it contained. A’ 
the davenport sat Olimpia, copying a long liv 
of memoranda, while her father was busy witb 
his morning’s correspondence at the larger table. 
He had received a budget of some forty letters 
oy that post, and was going through them rap- 
idly and methodically, indorsing some for future 
reference, selecting others for immediate reply, 
and flinging the rest into a waste-paper basket 
beside his chair.. When the last was disposed of 
his daughter lifted up her head, and said : 

‘* What news.to-day, padre mio?” 

The Italian sighed wearily. 

** None,” he replied. ‘* None of any value. 
A few lines from Bertaldi; but he has nothing 
new to tell. Things remain about the game in 
Sicily. Garibaldi wants money. Nothing can 
be done without it—at least nothing worth do- 


‘* Better to attempt nothing than make a use- 
less demonstration,” said Olimpia, quickly. 

** Ay—far better.” 

‘* Is that all from Italy ?” 

All.” 

‘¢ And from London? I thought I saw Lord 
Barmouth’s handwriting.” 

**'Yee—he sends a check for twelve pounds ; 
and here are three or four others, and a subscrip- 
tk Birmingham—not twenty-five pounds 
in all!” 

Olimpia rose, and laid her hand lovingly upon 
her father’s shoulder. 

*“*Do not be discouraged, padre mio,” she 
said. ‘‘The movement is as yet scarcely begun, 
and our friends have not realized the importance | 
of the crisis. The English, we must remember, 
are not roused to enthusiasm by a few words. 
When we have proved to them that our people 
help us with hearts and 

n ” . 

** And in the mean while our volunteers are 
to be slanghtered like sheep for want of proper 
weapons!” replied Colonna, bitterly. ‘‘ No, 
Olimpia, it is now that we need funds—now, 
when the struggle is scarcely begun, and the 
work lies all before us. There can be no real 
discipline without arms, food, and clothing ; and 
without discipline all the valor in the world is 
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of no avail. What can weaponless men do te 
prove themse 


‘‘'Yes—we can all do that; but we prefer to | 


do it with something better than a pike or a harks eer ee 
ith but one million?” said Miss Colonna, 


in our hands. 
ne ‘this he pushed back his chair, and be- 
gan walking gloomily up and down the narrow | 
space between the window and the door.’ He 
came presently to a sudden halt, looked full into 
his daughter’s eyes, and said : os: 
want twenty-five thousand pounds, at: 


the very least, before ten more days have passed i 


over our hea 


‘So mach as that? Alas! it is impossible.” 
‘‘T am not sure that it is impossible,” said: 

Colonna, still looking at her. Ae, Se 
‘‘No? what do you mean?” 


> 


I will tell you.” 


earnest? 


in million we weve free not = Sicilies but 
Die!” said she, with kindling cheek and eye. ac "WS reject the 


fully. 

‘S°With but one—or two, if two be needed, 
and’ we have two at command. What is one 
mats wealth, or one woman’s hand, in compar- 
ison With results such as these? What is any 
private interest, when valued against the honor 
and freedem of a great country ?” 

- Again Olimpia was silent. 

** And then,” pursued he eagerly, ‘‘with a 
Roman senate at the Capitol, and a Dictator at 
the head of the Roman legions, we shall do that 
which France and Sardinia together failed of 


soil, and buy back Venetia with our 


‘Sit down, my child—here, by my side—and ras ae We shall expel the Austrian 
m 


_.She sat down, and he took her hand between 
both of his own, Perhaps her heart throbhed 
for a moment in some’ vague apprehension of 
what might next be said; but neither her face | 
nor her hand betrayed emotion. by 

‘‘There is a young man in this house,” said 
the Italian, ‘‘to whom such a sum as twénty- 
five thousand pounds would be of less: impor 
ance than a Handful of bajocchi to one of our 
volunteers.” 

Mr. Trefalden ?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Trefalden. He is worth four or five 
millions.” 

‘¢‘Yes—I remember. We were talking of it 
at breakfast a few weeks ago.” 

‘‘Wo were; and I promised myself at the 
time that I would move heaven and earth to 
gain him over to the cause.” ) 

Tt will not be difficult.” 

‘‘In the ordinary degree not at all; but we 
must do more than that.” 

‘It is hopeless to dream that he will give us 
twenty-five thousand pounds,” said Miss Colon- 
na, hastily. 

‘¢‘T mean him to give us a million.” 

‘‘A million! Are you mad?” 

‘¢‘T mean him to give us a million—two mill- 
jons—three millions—all he possesses, if less 
than all will not suffice to set our Italy free! 
Listen, Olimpia mia; we have been told 'the 
strange story of this young man’s life. We know 
how pure, and pastoral, and unworldly it has_ 
been. We find him simple and enthusiastic ns 
4 child—his heart open to every generous im- 
‘pression—his soul susceptible to every sense of 
beauty. ‘To such a nature all high things are 
possible—with such a nature all that we desire 
may be done. I look upon this youth as the 
destined liberator—as the destined sacrifice !” 
Olimpia sighed and shook her head. 

“Tf he were Italian,” she said, “it would be 
easy—and justifiable.” 
‘‘ Justifiable !’’ echoed her father, with an 
angry gesture. ‘In our holy cause all. means | 
are justiffable. How ofter niust I repeat that’to | 

‘It is a point, padre mio, on which. we can 
never*think quite alike,” she réplied, “gently. 
“Let it 

He dropped her hand, rose abruptly, and 
walked regtlessly to and fro, muttérifig ito him- 
self. She also rose, and stood waiting till he 
should spéak again.  Thett he‘ drew “his hand 
across his brow, and said, harshly: 

‘‘The burden of this work must rest chiefly 
on you, Olimpia.” 

“T will do what I can,” she replied. 

‘‘Do you know what you have to do?” 

““T think so. I have done it often enough 
before.” 

Colonna shook his head. 

‘“No,” he said, that is not enough. You 
must make him leve you—you must make him 
marry you.” 

Father !” 

“Tt is the only certain way to achiéve our 
— He is young and im you 

ave beauty, fascination, eloquence, and that 
nameless ‘sway over the will fon of 
others which has already won h of ar- 
dent spirits to the cause. In a week he will be 
at your feet.” 

‘* You ask me to sell myself!” exclaimed Olim- 
pia, with a magnificent scorn upon her lip that 
would have become an offended goddess. - 

‘For Italy.” 

_She clasped her hands together in a wild, pas- 
sionate way, and went over to the wi ° 

‘For Italy,” repeated Colonna, solemnly. 
“For the cause to which I have consecrated 
you, my only child, since the moment when you 

Were first laid, smiling, in my arms. For the 
‘cause in which my own youth and manhood have 
nspent, For the cause in which I should not 
hesitate to go to the stake to-morrow, or to 
your heart’s-blood with my own hand.” 

“Thad rather give my heart’s-blood than do 
this thing,” said Olimpia, with averted face. 

“The ma may ‘not choose from what palm 

his a shall be severed,” replied her father, 
sternly, 

She made no answer, and for some moments 
they were both silent. Then Colonna spoke 
again. 

“With money now at our command,” he 
said, ‘success would be certain. Without it, 
nothing but failure awaits us. Twenty-five: 
thousand pounds, judiciously spent, would equip 
six thousand men; and with six thousand at 
his back Garibaldi would enter Naples-in the 
course of a few days. But what does he say 
himself ?-—that whatever is done, must be done 
in the name of Sardinia? In the name of Sar- 
dinia, that gives neither a soldier nor a scudo to.. 
the struggle! In the name of Sardinia, whose 
king dares not countenance our effort, but who 
is ready to reap the fruits of our victories! No, 
no, Olimpia mia—it is not twenty-five thousand 

pounds that we need. It isa million. With a_ 


Olimpia turned at last. Her face was very 
and the burnished gold of her hair crowned 
in the sunlight like a glory. 

“Enongh,” she said, calmly. ‘This young 
man’s wealth shall be bought for Italy, if aught 
that I can give will purchase it.” Ne : 

Colonna took her in his arms, and kissed her 


iw. 

“There speaks the true Colonna!” said he. 
‘*Had my daughter even given her heart to 
some other, I should have expected this conces- 
sion—ay, though he had been the best and brav- 
est of our Italian chivalry; but as it is, I think 
her duty and her love may yet go together.” 

‘* Nay—we will put love out of the question,” 
said she, coldly. 

‘‘ Heaven grant that I may live to see that day 
when, through thy deed, my Olimpia, our be- 
loved country shall be free from the shores of the 
Adriatic to the waters of Tarento!”’ 

‘* Amen,” replied Olimpia, and left the room. 


A REVERIE. 


ALenNE in my bachelor room, Nellie, 
I’m sitting and pondering o’er 
Some letters that lie on my table— 
Your hand traced them, Nellie, of yore, 
And your picture is lying beside them, 
With the golden tress you wore. 


I’m musing and thinking of you, Nellie, 
Of the ‘‘ Songs of former time,” 
Of your merry laugh’s glad music, 


\ 


The years that have passed are ten, Nellie, 


E 
: 


The tongue of the slaiderer hissed, Nellie, 
Plotting a story of shame; 

And she laughed when she made you believe, Nellie, 
A he om your lover's mame 
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satisfying the desire to touch the 
hearts and awaken the curiosity of their friends. 
InGEn10us INVENTION.—The | are all re- 
peating a story about an who has gone over 
to to a patent for a new 


can slip in its hand, but can not draw it back, and so 
caught in fagrante delicto. The inventor caught ohe 
thief, a young woman, in an omnibus, but he fet her off. 
Sm Have says: “* Converse not with a liar, 
a swearer, nor a man of or wanton language; for 
either he will corrt pt or at least it 
reputation to be ot ine like making; and, if it doth neither, 
yet it will fill your memory with snch tha 
in after-time; and the reterns 
of the remembrance of the passages which you have long 
since hearé of this natare will haunt you when your 
thoughis should be better employed.” | 


| taspression of the momen 


| How Sonorars 
| did cabinets have no magical powers to 


uct of gold and silver was 
only $250,000; in 1853 it was 000; and, in 1863, 
’ $240,000,000. In the year 14 ~<Jso the gold and silver in 
existence is estimated at $1,3827,000,000, and in 1863 at 
$10,562,000,000. The whole amount of gold and silver 
obtained from the earth, from the earliest periods to the 
present time, is estimated at $21,272,000,000. 


Few of us are happy efough to be the members of an 
unbroken family circle. Sooner or later death enters the 
healthiest home, and a Christmas or a birtitday festival 
seldom comes round without reminding the living of some 
“vanished hand” or voice that is still forever. Now it is 
Tiny Tim, whose shrill treble no longer helps to swell the 
merry noise; or again it is the patriarch of the flock, 
whose venerable presence has ceased to make the chim- 
ney-corner look sacred. The “fell sergeant” will not be 

enied. There may sometimes be an unwonted interval 
in his terrible visite; but the inevitable moment will ar- 
rive when drawn blinds and closed shutters will proclaim 
to our neig that there is Death in our house. What 
a solemn h falls upon those who remain behind, when 
the soul of a beloved friend or relation has departed! 
Even the most careless and light-hearted feel the sacred 
influence of the hour. Silence reigns in the chamber where 
the dead man lies, and throughout the whole house the foot 
of the mourner falls softly, the voice naturally sinks into 
a whisper, and, except in rare cases, we can not bear to 
= with the well-known form now vacant of its spirit. 

e love to look again and again at the ‘old familiar 
face.” Wedeck the brow with flowers. We delay till the 
latest instant to close the coffin, for it is only then that“we 
begin really to feel the bitterness of bereavement. At 
length, not in indecorous haste, but when all has been 
done that tenderness or delicacy can suggest, we carry 
forth our sad burden to its grave. A hurried funeral is 
singularly revolting to civilizéd habits and sensitive dispo- 
sitions. The Jew puts his dead out of sight almost as soon 
as they are cold. He still retains ia a northern climate a 
custom which the heat of the East perhaps rendered nec- 
essary. Yet even in the East some tribes seem to have 
been the same repugnance to speedy seput- 
ture which marks most Christian nations. Herodotus, in- 
deed, tells us a story of certain of the Arabians who never 
buried their dead at all. They placed the bodies of their 
within transparent crystal piliars, which 
they afterward carried forth to the cemetery near the 
city. Thus every man became his own tomb -stone. 
Among this people, at any rate, there can have been no 
lying epitapha, 

A Lorrery For a Hussanp.—In the Highland parish 
of Abernethy a young man of good figure, character, etc., 
proposes to open a lottery under the following conditions: 
All widows and maidens who have not attained the age of 
thirty-two are invited to buy of him a ticket at the price 
of 10s. After 300 tickets are sold at this figure the draw- 


- ing will take place. There will be only one prize, and it 


will be the-right of the fortunate lady who wins it to claim 
the young gentleman for her husband, and partake with 
Aim the comforts to be derived from the £150 produced by 
tke lottery. - 


THRKE are two things which are often confounded—char- 

“ity and compassion. It is not possible to be charitable 
thout compassionate, but many a man is com- 
without being at all charitabie. The fact is 

that charity is a principle of the human mind, while com- 
passion is only one of our animal instincts. Such a thing 
as compassion ig observed even in animals, and therefore 
the Priest and the Levite in the parable not only lowered 
hemselves beneath the level of humanity, but even below 
that of the brates. A man who, upon seeing a fellow- 
creature fe'\ into the water, jumps after him without a 
moment's heugitation, even at the risk of his own life, does 
a very noble thing no doubt, but many a dog has done the 
same, And s man who drops a coin into a poor wretch’s 
hand, shows that he is not a stick or a stone, but he may 
more than a gocee for all that, for a great natu- 

ralist tells us of a goose which, having fallen in with a 
uantity of barley that a miller had ore on the road, first 
dled its own stomach and then walked up to its starving 
eompanions about half a mile t, and called them to 


eo 


distan 
“the to share the benefit of its lucky discovery. Cer- 


y compassion is an indispensable element in charity, 
put°it is mo more charity itself than taste is digestion, or 
understanding. Compassion just yields to the 

drops a kind word or a gift 

alleviate momentary s g; and having thus dis- 

iteelf, passes on to leave the case as it was, 

y, on the contrary, inquires into the cause of the 

suffering, and the future proepects of the sufferer. It not 

only wishes to belp him for the present, but to guard him 

against a recurrence of the evil, and to restore him to his 
normal condition. 


ARE Mapze.—Costly apparatus and splen- 
make scholars. In 
as @ man is, under God, the maker of 

his fortune, so is he the maker of his own mind. The 
has so constituted the human intellect that it can 


: certainly and 


y grow. Every man must, 

‘therefore, in an important sense, educate himself. His 
‘book and teacher are but helps; the work is his. A man 
is not educated until he has ability to summon, as an 
act of emergency, all his mental powers in vigorous exer- 
cise to effect his proposed object. It is not the man that 
has seen most or has read most who can do this; such a 
one is in danger of borne down, like a beast of bur- 
den, by an overloaded mass of other men’s thoughts. Nor 
is it man who can boast merely of native vigor and 
capacity; the of all the warriors that weut to the 
— of ‘Troy | not the pre-eminence because Nature 
given strength, and he carried the largest bow, 
but because self-discipline had taught him how to bend it. 


“Ir Migut Worsse!”—* Cock-a-dood—Cock-a—I 
can’t crow; it’s u bie; if I had epirits for it 
this odious yellow stuff they call fog would get into 
my throat and prevent me. No; no more crowing for me, 
alas!” So said a dejected-looking Cock, as be stood on a 
November morning, a heap of ruffled, dingy feathers, on 
the top of a ruined fowl-house in the dark back-yard of a 
small house in town. 

The hens, who were natives, went on quietly picking up 
the broken potato thrown out to them, and took no notice. 

“+ Just look at my tail,” he cried to one, as he glanced 
round at his finely-arched feathers that had a week before 
glistened in the sun like snow-tlakes; ‘‘don’t you see how 
dirty and shabby it is? And my wattles and my comb— 
they were as red as crimson; but my wattles, 1 can see, 
are getting yellow, and no doubt my comb is too. What 
a cruel tyranny to bring me from the finest of farm-yards, 
where I was the admiration of so many hens, and where 
my voice might be heard the whole length of the village! 
I call this the climax of oppression and wrong, and my- 
self the greatest of sufferers.’’ 

The hens still pecked away, though he looked at them 
for sympathy; they were afraid to contradict him (hens’ 
hearts being but little braver than chickens’), but they 
thought he was no worse off than they were. 

Half offended, the Cock was about to de- 


he Cock looked up shyly at him, then huddled ~ a 
self up, then shook oss 


our family in your beau country home, 
on love, a lonely captive, I may well put up w 
troubles: I see plainly there 
And when he had thougbt.all this he set up as fine a 
crow as ever eame from his dear farm-yard, began to 
make the best he could of his breakfast. 
“'Incratrrupz.—It is common enough to hear people an- 
nounce that, for their they have given up expecting 
gratitude in this world, and that in such significant tones 
as to leave us in no doubt that the hard experience is a 
one. ' Nobody talks much about ingratitude in 
the abstract ; the is only interes Ww brought 
home in some marked way to ourselves. Now, though it 


is only wo flagrant a that there is such a thing as 


| ingratitude, we think it will be granted -by whoever has 


listened to this strain that there always arises a misgiving 
as to the justice, in the particular instance, of so eweeping 
&@ censure upon human nature. If we know the comp 

ant well enough, we shall be conscious of a defective sym- 
pathy. The people who are always scenting out ingrati- 


tude are not people to trust without a searc investi. 


gation, because they will uniformly be found self-ab- 
sorbed, puzzled-headed, or fn some way incapacitated for 
taking a reasonable and unprejudiced view where their 
affections or interests are concerned ; they are behindhand 
with the rest of the world in their knowledge of them. 
selves and of their standing toward others. They view 
the conduct of others, in mg critical case which greatly 
concerns or interests them, in its bearing on themselves 
alone; t'1ey can not take in the complicated relations in 
which jl stand toward the world about them Thus you 
will hear the mistress (f a household:rail at the ingrati- 
tude of servants, because one on-whom she has bestowed 
miuch kindness has left her for her own convenience or te 
** better herself.” As she talks of her wrongs, she evident. 
ly forgets that the delinquent may have ties quite as strin. 
gent elsewhere. The trusty damsel she misses so sorely - 
had perhaps given a quid pro quo in faithful service: or, 
if the complainant was kind, perhaps others had been 
kinder; or she forgets that the kindness has the set-off of 
many a provocation hard for servant-girlism to bear. As 
a fact, people are never leas pleasant than when they are 
thus denouncing the world—their world, whatever it is. 
We feel implicated in some way; though it is no cencérn 
of ours, we find ourselves making common cause with the 
ingrate. The truth is, ingratitude is too sérious a charge 
to bring without very grave consideration—without weigh. 
ing all sides of the question. There are ungrateful people 
in the world—peopie with the mouths described by the 
old writer as always eating and never snying grace; who 
take whatever any body will give tiem and never say 
** Thank you;” into whom kindnesses fall as into a dead 
sea; people for whom no man living is the better; people 
who think they have a right to every thing, and only feel 
ill-used when that’comes as a gift which should have been 
theirs by ownership, 


HELPers.—We know no set of people who vary more 
among themselves than those who profess to help us, 
‘There is the fussy, fidgety helper, who gives more trouble 
than assistance, whose room is more useful than his com- 
pany, who is generally in the way, or setting about the 
wrong thing, or undoing what has just been done and put 
aside, moving what ought to be left to stand, leaving what 
ought to be specially moved He does all this with the 
most marked expression and utterance of kindness, sym- 
pathy, and good-nature, saying, * What #hall I do for 
you? what can I do next?" and all the while adding ten- 
fold to your trouble instead of diminishing it. Again, 
there is the timid helper, who can not be left to do a thing 
by himself, who must be shown how each item and link in 
the performance is to be taken up and joined together: 
who can not, in short, be trusted, pot because you doubt 
him, but because he doubts himselt When you want any 
thing done, how pleasant it is to put it into some one’s 
hands, saying, **Thi« must be done,” and feel sure that 
in time the result will be obtained, without your having 
been perplexed and run to every momené for directions. 
Again, on.the other hand, there is the helper who runs 
into the opposite extreme. Youd say you want such and 
such a thing done, and before you have time to explain 
yourself he rushes off to » conclusion, and perhaps come 
mits you to an additional joad of trouble and anxiety by 
the rash way in which he sets about it. - Again, 'there is 
the capricious helper, who puts his hand to the piow and 
looks back, who throws up in the full swing and progress 
of work, who gives up suddenly like the wheel of a coach 
which comes off while it ia going at full speea There is 
also the criticising helper. who joins in any work, but 
mainly to carry out his own views and schemes: whe 
moves, as it were, in a little independent circle within a 
large one: who questions the directions he receives, and 
twists the regulations of his society to suit his own pur- 
pose; who makes many conditions: who can not bear this, 
can not bear thas, can not get on with such a colleague, is 
always telling the chief that such and such things are 
wrong, that such and such men are doing their work the 
wrong way: who, in fact, gives more advice than assi-t- 
ance, and pulls the matter one side quite as much as he 
pushes or draws it along the road it has tog. He is ve 
active and energetic, but his exertions are ali one-«ided, 
and it requires the care of the master or the balance 
some opposite influence to hinder the overtura of the thing 
in hand. Now such help as thie 1s of course provoking, 
for there is a spice of earnest independence in it which is 
very infectious, and such a helper sometimes, after doing 
all the mischief that he can, leaves the concern with the 
credit of a martyr, who would have set every thing right 
if he had not had cold water thrown on him, and been hin- 
dered in having his own way. There is again the frag- 
mentary, intermittent helper, who is never to be depended 
on, who helps you when the humor takes him, bué you 
can’t tell when these happy occasions will come round ; 
who keeps the person he professes to help in the alternate 
moods of expectation and disappointment. There are 
many other kind of helpers. There is the uominal: when 
a-man says he can give only his name, as if he did not 
think that one of the most precious of his possessions, or 
the man who offers his good wishes and then stopa, No 
doubt those who have learned the power and valne of 

thy are glad to get good wishes, mere naked good marke na 
but they would be more gratified if good 
back of them. 


ReapERa&—Readers may be divided into four classes, 
The first may be compared to an hour-glaas, their reading 
being as the sand; it runs in and runs out, and leaves not 
a vestige behind. A second class resembles "ge, which 
imbibes every thing, and returns it nearly iu .¢ same 
state, only a little dirtier. A third class is like a jelly 
bag, which allows every thing that is pure to pass away, 
and retains only the refuse and dregs. ‘The fourth ciass 
may be com 
Golconda, who, casting aside 
serves only the pure gems. 


IpgaL CuRrisTiaANITy.—There is but one example of a 
religion which is not naturaily weakened by civilization, 
and that example is Christianity. In ail other cases the 
decay of dogmatic conceptions is tantamount to a complete 
annihilation of the religion; tor althaugh there may be 
imperishable elements of moral truth niingled with those 
conceptions, they have nothing divtinttive or peculiar. 
The moral truths coalesce with new eystema, the men 
who uttered them take their places with many others in 
the great pantheon of history, and the religion, having 
discharged its functions, is spent and withered. But the 
great characteristic of Christianity, and the = moral 
proof of its divinity, is that it has been the main source of 


the moral development of Europe, and that it has dis | 


charged this office not so much by the inculcation of a 
system of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating and 
attractive influence of a perfect ideal. The mora) progresd 
of mankind can never cease to be distinctively and intenec- 
ly Christian as long as it consists of a gradual approxinia- 
tion to the character of the Christian Founde: There is, 
indeed, nothing more wonderful id the hi-to-y «of the hn. 
map race than the way in which that id-»' has traver-ed 
the lapse of ages, acquiring a new stren sh an beauty 
with each advance of civilization, and in: ising } ben-ti- 
cent influence into every sphere of thou sit and action. 
At first men sought to grasp by minute dogmatic defiui- 
tions the divinity they felt. The controversies of tie 
Homoousians or Monophysites ur Nestorians or Patripas- 
sians, and many others whose very ! “mea now sound 
strange and remote, then filled the Ch-:.ch, ‘Then came 
the period of visible representations. 2 ue handkerchief 
of Veronica, the portrait of Edessa, erncifix of Nicode- 
mus, the paintings of St. Luke, he cage traced by ‘a 
angel’s hand, which is still venerate the Lateran, the 
countless visions narrated by the r+ ats, show the eager- 
ness with which men sought to real... as a palpable an! 
their ideal. This was followed by thas 
of evidences, the age of c «ude and his foliow- 
ers. Yet more and more, with advancing years, the moral 
ideal stood out from all dogmatic co: ceptions, ita divinity 
was recognized by its perfection, anc .. is nv exaggeration to 
say that at n former period wis 50 powerful, or #0 uni- 
versally acknowledged, as.at pr. -ci.t. This is » phenome- 
non aliogether aniqwe in history; and to those who receg- 
nize in the highest type of exceilences the highest revels. 
tion of the Deily, its lwporisuce is wo manifest Lo be over 
looked. 


deeds came atthe | 


to the slave in the diamond mines of . 
all that is worthless, pre-e 


Of our walk te the “Choir meeting,” 
And of much I can-not rhyme. : 
And the stars looked down through the lecust-trees 
And witnessed our solemn vow— 
How well that pledge has been kept, Nellie, 
We were sad as we said “ Good-by,” Nellie, 
"Neath the shade at your father’s door, 
And we vowed that we'd love for aye, Nellie, 
As none ever loved before. 
Thus we parted—I to the West, Nellie, 
And thou to Atlantic’s shore. 
Our college days were past, Nellie, 
And I buckled Hope’s armor‘en 
To shield in the hour of battle, 
And guard till strife was done; 
So, jostling ’gainst the world, Nellie, 
At last the victory won. 
The hour of victory came, Nellie, | 
Alas! too late it - 
The years that have passed are ten, Nellie, 
Each ‘fraught with: that bitter pain ; 
I never have loved bat‘you, Nellie, : 
And never can love again ;, . 
For the love I cherished for you, Nellie, 
: The frosts of ten ‘winters have slain. 
INTERESTING ITEMS 
— Some le are t tale - bearers 
t h the love of tere a sensa- 
like some infe- 
rior followers of the gossip of any kind; they 
are not quite without sym y if they happen to see a mand from them a confession of his wrongs, when a lar 
neighbor overtaken by an aadident, but it is a real conso- in a small cage on the wall began his song, and went 
lation to them that they can tell how it occurred. If they through it as though he had been mounting on free aud 
only reflected for a moment they would discover, to their 
| 
cumstances of human life have been to them only fresh stood on both legs in @ Hiri and resolute position Tot 
had passed through his mind thus: *+ Well, well, there’s 
an end OF Inv Com plainin if whose hap piness, eve 
pocket, Made on @ pian Of an cel-Daske Dishonest 
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ARD STREET, NEW. YORK. 


ing the time which they may 
for any cause be detained in 
the city on their way home. . 


cared for; and the existence 
of such a home removes the 
soldier from.many of the dis- 


ployed in the duties of their 
kind office. The building 
provided for the entertain- 


Tue State and City of New York have done 
themselves great credit in the establishment and 
maintenance of an institution 80 beneficial to sol- 


an excellent library and reading-room. A portion 
of the latter is shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. This room is decorated with flowers, 
gnd opportunities are afforded for writing to those 
desiring them. 


Colonel Cotxer, however, does not confine him- 
self to the soldiers whe come to him. When they 


arrive at the Battery they find him waiting for 


them, and if they are only detained for an hour or 
two at the Battery they are sure to come in for 
some of the good things in the Colonel’s store of 


COLONEL COLYER DISTRIBUTING FRUIT TO RETURNING SOLDIERS. = 


é _ COLONEL COLYER DISTRIBUTING BERRIES TO THE FIRST NEW YORK CAVALRY ON THE BATTERY. 
THE SOLDIERS’ HOME IN HOW- 


fruit or berries. Nor are these good offices 
to the soldiers of this State ; those on their way 
the Eastern States are also included within Colonel 
Cotyer’s beneficent provisions. Aa the fands of 
the institution are not over ample for their purpose, 


may not be ont of plese to Se 
that contributions in this di- 


f 
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in Howard Street. ob- | 
ject of the institution is to = — 
for a comfdrtable iome dur-. |= = & = | ber of benefits so richly de- 
=e @ i | graph we are able, on page 
: 460. to 
comforts as well as tempta- } and ex- Ag 
tions to whieh he might oth- == nterior view of Fort 
erwise be subject. The dépit > bl which has yet been 
in Howard Streetis underthe — | . The Fort came 
Vixcunt Con = city of Charleston, on the 18th 3 
- YER, who. has : A of Feb 
won for himself the’ respect = | j 1865. 

and love of our citizens for: | | tak in 
his past efforts in behalf of  j 2 ee en in connection with the 
freedmen. He and his as- = a 1 strohgest 
sistants are continually em-- cation in the world. 

| was stronger than when, in 
ment of soldiers is spacious 1861, it recived the fire of the 
1c. The picture which 
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strength of the work. When it was repossessed by 

our forces, it was not taken by assault, as Forts 
- | Fisher and M‘Allister were, but by stratezy. What 

‘ Sherman found in his front gave way, and what he 
' left behind him suffered collapse. When he left 
- Fort Sumter in his rear, that work fell without a 


blow. 


THE POTOMAC—1861. 


Tux light of stars shook through the trees, 
The large-eyed ‘moon looked o’er the lawn, 
_ © day, I said, delay thy dawn! 
A little whisper stirred the breeze. 


A frichtened bird thrilled through the place, 
A dead leaf fell at my still feet, 
And my wild heart, oh loud it beat! 

He read my answer in my face. 


All night across the moonlit land, 
Far southward, where the river runs, 
I heard the booming of their guns, 
While in his own he held my hand. 


Trust God, oh little heart! he said, 
And galloped forth into the light; 
That day he rode into the fight, 

And there they shot va lover dead. 


My stricken soul rose from the dust, 
And pushed rebellious hands toward God ; 
I will not to the earth be trod, 

Thou art nor wise, nor good, nor just! 


And thus it was not sanctified— 
My sorrow—and when I did pray: 
My end, O God! no more delay, 
Yow take me to him, Lord, I cried. 


One night I dreamed, and “he stood by, 
Clothed, .angel-wise, in love and light. 
I durst not touch his robes of white, 
He chid me with his pitying eye. 


Only that look, nor any word, 
And I had learned, not all too late, 
Had learned to live, and work, and wait, 
And my dead faith to life was stirred. 


Oh well I knew that not for me 
Were robe of white, the palm, the crown, 
Till I more worthy them had grown, 
Had earned, like him, euthanasy! 


or sitting still with folded palms, 
To nurse my grief through the long years, 
But reading through my bitter tears 
Strange mockery in the eternal psalms; 


In some far circle from the throne — 
Content if I, at last, may stand, 
He holding in his own my hand, 

And our two voices making one— 


One voice of praise, prevailing thence 
Unto the Lamb upon the Hill— 
The far-off memory of ill, 

Crowning the long, long recompense. 


Do ror Wastse your Money buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called Prxs, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best in THE WORLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt ImrratTion, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call. on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
New York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mrs. Grundy 
I§ READY. 
For Ssle Everywhere. 
.Fifteen Cents a Number. 
Subscription.......Seven Dollars a Year. 


Addrese 
Mrs. Grundy, 


1382 Nassau Street, New York. 


MATILDA TOOTS ; 


YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN HFR BOOTS. = 
New comic song, 35c. Have you seen her lately ? com- 
ic, 35c. ‘She Sleeps, though not a Star,” serenade, 35¢. 
Mailed free, FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


inclose One Dollar to Dr. Dk Monrror, 420 
Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C., and he will 
send yous receipt which he guarantees will totally remove 
all Fxuprions, Tan, apd Freckes from ‘he skin, giving 
yous fair and healtby complexion. 


The Arcana Watch. 


LADIES’ SIZE, $25. GENT’S SIZE, $25. 


wilt on receipt of 


» Sole 
Lane, New York. 


MASONS HAIR DYE, 
The best in the market. For sale by Dewas Bannzs & 
Ce, New York. 
@eneral Agents. 


J. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 

WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELER 

PENS, BRACELET RINGS, 
PINS, SLEEVE NS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500, ooo, 


in the Country. 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 
208 Broadway, New York. 
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OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 


Genuine 
Rings 


ci ad Wa very 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Harper's Weekly, 


From the commencement, will be sent to any part of 
the United States, free of 
viz. : 
Cloth Binding ....... 
Half Morocco .........- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


$125 A MONTH! Agents wanted every where 
to introduce the improved Shaw & Clark 
$20 Family Sewing Machine, the = machine 


SHAW & CLARE, Biddeford, Maine. 


to fine and imprisonmen 
$7 A MONTH! I want agents where, 
at $70 a Month, expenses paid, to sell Fifteen 
Articles, the bestselling ver offered. Full particulars free. 
Address OTi’ T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 


Empl Your own Homes. 
dollars weekly. No 
utensils required except chose found in every household ; 
profits 100 per cent.; demand staple as flour. It is the 
t discovery of the age. Full particulars sent on re- 
ceipt of two stamps for return postage. Address C. 
MUNRO BROWN, No. 74 Bleecker Street, New York. 


AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 


An Invention urgent pg by every body, or samples 
sent free by mail for 50 cts., which retails for $6 easily, by 
R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


IncLose THREE RED STAMPS, 
FOR 
H. 8. GREER, Ar Artist, ist, 46 John Street, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR ; IOLDIERS 


No. 6 Broadway. Sutlers charged low 


Cures and Agmy Iron. Price 85 cents. 
For sale by all Draggists. 


— Persons 


prescription, which thousands of cases 
throughout the civilized world. Address H. BENNETT, 
24 Ann Street, New York. 


WHISKERS, or No Charge. 


Dr. De Mowrsor date of Paris) 
a luxuriant growth of Hair, Mustac 
cases, by his Celebrated Parisian Compound, highly per- 

fumed, and acknowledged to be the best in use. Mailed 


. All of the scalp or 
SHERMAN’S GRAND 
ES 


THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
Is contained in Part 53 of the 


REBELLION RECORD. 


From certified copies of the official Reports from the 
original files in the Adjutant-General's Office at Wash- 
ington. se Portrait of Major-General W.T. Sherman. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, N. Y. 
*," Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


10c. 10c. 10c. 


een certificate sent for 10 cents. Address 
‘ORWARDING AGENCY COMPANY, 
58 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Derby’s Sure Cure for Piles. 
Price 75 cents per box. Buru 
& Rogers, Boston, 


10c. 


DR. GLOVER'S LEVER TRUSS re 

and cures more pg than any 

It gives ease and comfort. 

es, &c. No. 4 ANN STREET. 


Printing-Presses for Sale. 
tribution, Bed 38x51. 
amine 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 899 Pearl 8t., N.Y. 


WESTON, 0 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD PENS. $25, 


upom receipt of the 


ULCERS, P 
all tha tition of th 


LIFE SYRUP, 


‘WITH THE COMPOUND CONCENTRATED FLUID 


KXTRACT OF VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS. 


WILLIAM H. GREGG, 


Graduate of the College of Physicians and 


of the New York State Vol- 
unteer. Depots, under 
Governor: Edwin D. 
Morgan. 


Constitution Life 


P 
HAS PRODUCED A REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE. 


What may seem almost incredible is diseases } 
i are uently 

cured in a few days or weeks; and we invite the 
investigations of the and to cures 
which have no paraliel at the present day. 

During the past five years we have with ob- 
stacles, and as herculean as were ever 
encountered by any 3 


Some say, ** Your cures ate too quick," while others doubt 
nce; and think that diseases cam only be 


PARALYSIS. 
It is so universally admitted 


INDIC WRIGHT AT STOMACH, FLATULENCE, LIVER 
COMPLAINT, WANT OF APPETITE, BAD BREATH, 
CONSTIPATION, 
STRUMA, KING'S EVIL, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, REYSIPELAS, 
ULOEBATION, SALT EEEUM. 
This taint and ACQUIRED), 
untold misery, is, by all usual medical remedies, 
RHEUMATISM. 
LARTHRITIS), LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, GOUT, 


TIC DOLOUREAUXZ. 


If there is any disease in which the Cumervereoy Lire 
Syrup is a sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and 


» Femoving the Bad and « the Weak 
sure to produce. It hardens Game, secures 
Teeth as firmly as 


con STITUTION SYRUP 


For all Forms of Ulcerative Diseases,- 


Eith of the Nose, Throat, | 
Scalp, n0 remedy has over 
mother. A 

will correct the ign remove the de 


Constitution Life Syrup. 


As a General Syrup 
stands unrivaled by any preparation in the world. 


WILLIAM H. GREGG, M.D. 


Sole Proprietor, 
NEWYORK _ 
PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. SIX BOTTLES-FOR 


£7" Bent by Express to all parts of the Country. | 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 
WHOLESALE @®RUGGISTS, AGENTS, 
No. 46 Clift Street, New York. 
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"The celebrated FAMILY GoM 


1863. 

CHINE, a most wonderful and elegantly-constru. 

elty, is NoIsELEss in operation, uses the Nov 
with Makes the run. 


of stitch; Is NoT LIABLE 
last LUFETIAR. 


or offer for sale imitations of this 

tae will be be prosecuted for infringement on 
sent AF an ao of the 
pr e anted natruc 
where, Cireular, contai 


All ta, sent free, 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Office 102 Nassau Street, New to : 


“How ’tis Done.” Whiskers in 6 w'ks. Gambling 
“A BONA FIDE NOVEL, WRIT. 

TEN TO AMUSE.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonrx, 
_ Publish thie Day: 


DENIS DONNE. 
A NOVEL. 
Br ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of “‘On Guard” and “* Theo Leigh.” 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE EYGLISH PRESS. 


The author invaded a portion of Miss Braddon's own 
out strong” upon herses 
and racing, 


of Mrs. Mellish. There is nothing but p ‘ 
stowed upon Denis Donne.” nora. 
written to amuse. There is first-rate ability in the de- 
velopment of the woman's character. There is first-rate 
ability in the fencing and finesse between the two women. 
The plot of the story is original, clever, and interesting. 
Miss Thomas need not have either doubt or fear as to the 
place which will.be awarded her among our modern nov- 
elists.—Morning Post. 

There are three episodes, at least, in these volumes which 
Miss Thomas should guard most jealously, for there is the 


suggests real 
genius, full of dashing analysis and admirably-contrived 
scenes....We can safely recommend “Denis Donune.”— 


Spectator. 
It is pleasant to have a book from the hands of a lady 


Thomas displays an even vigor of diction which few of her 
sex poasesr— Atheneum. 

' Mr, Anthony Trollope could not more vividly photograph 
the modern English 


and women whom every body has met, are drawn with won- 
derfal vigor, freedom, and freshness. The werld will hear 
more of the author of “‘ Denis Donne." — Prees. 

“ Denis Donne” ig one of the cleverest novels we have 
met with for sometime. It is crewded with clever pas- 
sages. Miss ‘Thomas will, we think, rank high among that 
class of novelists ‘of whom Miss Evans Hiiet) 
the first. — Reader. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just 


Donne.” Oro, Paper, 


ON GUARD. “Twouas, Author of «Theo 
vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


BELIAL. A Novel. vis 


4. 
MISS MACKENZ By Anrmony Author 
of Rachel IE. Thorne.” 
“*The Small 


per, 50 cents. 


NAPOLEON'S LIFE OF CESAR. The of Ju- 
lius Caesar. By His III. 


FE 
‘arm,’ 
at &c. S8vo, Pa- 


Vol. I. new 
on 


and Colored Maps. 
ie the only Edition with 
A SON OF THE SOIL. Sve; Cloth, $150; Paper, $1 00. 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. A 


History of he Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empirs. By Wutiam Smits, 
LL.D. With a Continua .D. 476. By Evexuxx 
LawRenor, A.M. $1 00. 


KATE KENNEDY. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


9. 
OF ARRAN. 
10. 
in Central 


CENTRAL ASIA. Travels 
the Account of a Journey from Teheran 
on the Kastern Shore ef 


‘ COMPOSED OF 
IODIDE POTASSIUM, The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Hxtrome Simp city 
ANd Co be YOU KNOW WAAL YOU are PREPARED BY 
. to get. Send 25 cente for a Certificate, which will inform ne : i a y hand, and 
you what yon can bave for $1, and at the TOOK, RUM UP 
\, terms to Agents, which we want in every OF ORDER, and 
Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant “For the er uable; for the house. 
i uses a Common needle, sews ve dl d is 
easily mtood that a child can use 
- ** With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
+; idly, with ®# common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
| 
12 Maiden Lane, 
cured by the “slow, reci © process 
sown goes ont ede ofthe we bave the 
—_....___________-___————-"_ | fects of disease. _Whiaé is requisite is to restore the nor- 
mal balance of the seale.:. - 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Is a positive and } remedy for all diseases originating 
Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, & Co., and Bachelder. | from THE BLOOD, and for all 
im? All other machines now sold less than forty dollars | (hereditary) Diszssus tramemitted from Parent To CHILD. 
5 E ' each are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
| 4 Life-giving correctly, than the accomplished and popular biographer 

alleviated—enormous swellings are reduced. Cases, chron- 

ic or vicarious, of twenty or thirty years’ standing, have | novelist without the usual complement of dungeons and 
been cured by us. draw-wells, bombast and bigamy. More than this, Miss 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRES 
mest readers bo with “Denis Donne is charater 
REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMEN 
Laven, ind which so ‘tench dis. 
. ™ can have (for 8 cemte return postage) Mr. 5 8 cele- 
i er unpleasant symptoms, will be relieved by the use of 
il THE RICH AND POOR 
| ; i Are liable to the same discases. Nature and Science have 
hor made the Constirvrion Lire Srgur 
te BY Produces healthy men and women; and if the constitution 
| ‘ MEE | is negiected in youth, disease and carly death is the result. 
| ' & Do not delay when the means are so near at band, and 
} s. within the reach of all. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
} 4 IS THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND, AND THE RICH 
ig : Buy it, Take it, and be Cured. L 
Asia. 
“across 
a to Khiva, Bokhara, and Semareand, per- 
| Year 1968. By ARMINIUS V insist. 

5 With Map and Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75. 
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“United States 


7.30 LOAN. |. 


THIRD SERIES, 
$230,000,000. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the un- 


dcrsigned, the General Subscription Agent for the sale of 
United States Securities, offers to the public the third se- 
ries of Treasury Notes, bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent. interest per annum, known as the 


7.30 LOAN. 


- These netes are issued under date of July 15, 1965, and 
are payable three years from that date in currency, or are 
convertiblesat the option of the holder into 


GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


Theee Bonds are now worth a handsome premium, and 
are exempt, as are all the Government Bonds, from State, 
County, and Municipal tawation, which adds from one to 
three per cent. per annum to their value, according to the 
rate levied upon other property. The interest is payable 
semi-annually by eoupons attached to each note, which 
may be cut off and sold to any bank or banker. 


The interest at 7.30 per cent. amounts 


to 
One cent per day on a $50 note. 
Two cents per day on a $100 note. 
Ten cents per day on a $500 note. 
Twenty cts. per day on a $1000 note. 
One dollar per day on a $5000 note. 


Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly 
furnished upon receipt of subscriptions. 

The Notes of this Third Series are preeisely similar in 
form and privileges to the Seven-Thirties already sold, 
except that the Government reserves to itself the option 
of paying interest in gold coin at 6 per cent,, instead of 
seven and three-tenths in currency. Subscribers will de- 
duct the interest in currency up te July 15, at the time 
when they subscribe. 

The slight change made in the conditions of this THIRD 
SERIES affects only the matter ef interest. The payment 
in gold, if made, will be equivalent to the currency inter- 
est of the higher rate. | 

The return to specie payments, in the event of whieh 
only will the optiem to pay interest in géld be availed of, 
would so reduee and equalize priees that purchases made 
with six per cent. in geld weuld be fully equal to those 
made with seven and three-tenths per cent. im eurrency. 


This is 

The Only Loan in Market 
Now offered by the Govermment; and its superier ad- 
vantages make it the 


Great Popular Loan of the People. 


Less than $280,000,000 of the Lean suthorised by Con-— 
gress are now on the market. This amount, at the rate’ 
at which it is being absorbed, will all be subseribed for 


within sixty days, when the notes will undoubtedly com- 
mand a premium, as has uniformly been the case on eles- 
ing the subseriptions to other Leans. 

In order that eitisens of every tewn and section of the 
country. may be afforded facilities for taking the Lean, 
the National Banks, State Banka, and Private Bankers 


threughout the eountry have generally agreed to receive 


subscriptions at par. Subscribers will select their own 
agents, in whom they have eonfidense, and who only are 
to be responsible fer the delivery of the notes for whieh 


they receive erders, 
JAY COOKE. 
SUBSORIPTION. AGENT, 


No. 114 South Third Street, 


May 15, 1865, PHILADELPHIA. 


To Beautify the Complexion 


USE SHULT’S WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 


es, Moth Patches, 
four to y * days. It whitens the skin permeneney, and 
imparts a freshmess and ral and tho cy to lexion, 
thout 


» which is perfectly natural skin. 
No A eve is complete withou ; sealed 
» and postpaid, ome. 
285 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
See Gardener's 


"How 
Monthly for July. Price 20c. 28 N. 6th St, Philadelphia. 


Remarkable Cure of Stiff Knee by 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters. 


How many persons, from stepping on a piece of orange- 
peel, have been lamed for life. A case which might lave 
been of this kind has just been brought to our notice. A 
gentleman, frem placing the heel of his boot on a piece 
ef orange-peel, was suddenly thrown down, and violently 
sprained his knee, He was six months confined to the 
house, though he had the best ‘medical advice. As a last 
resort @ very eminent physician was called in to see if any 
thing more could be done, After examination he said, 
“My opinion is, your knee will never be bent again." 
He recommended that the whole leg and knee should be 
eneased in a plaster of Paris bandage, which would ac- 
celerate the permanent stiffening of the knee, and said, 
‘The sooner it was done the better.” But the patient, be- 
fore trying this application, and having a stiff knee for 
life, enveloped it in our Porous Plasters, and in less than 
two months his knee was perfectly cured. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
®nveloped in full directions, Purehase none uniess my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the bor. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 
For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. | 


Our whole stock of Imported Watches, being of rich and 
novel designs, are now offered at reduced prices. Single 
Watches at Wholesale rates. 


Turned ed Balance Bridge, 
Pull Plate Joueled adjusted Regu- 


lator, 8 H 4 Fine 
Dial’ pade Hands, ar Enameled White 


to match, with 
Double Cases, Box, and Glass for 7'wo Likenesses. Sent 
hy army or country for ouly $10. 


A Nga? Su.ves Waros, y adapted for army 
use, in Heavy Double Cases, Small Size, same dg the 
above, ‘ ete., complete, and Gent’s Vest 
Chain, ete. by mail 
to any 


of the army or country for only $8. 
The Watch, 


a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me- 
chanical com within its cases and attached 


ance 
‘Cut Hands, and is an Hxact Imitation of $100 watch, and 


by the and Oficere of the Burrian 
Agmy, as their time- . Nose Genuine na- 
our private trade-mark. Price per single one, 


Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary 
Rarofring ot Pe 


now 
100 Mi ey 108 Lieut. tatesmen, 
900 ig. Generals, Other Officers, 180 Divines 
275 Colenela, 15 Navy Officers, 125 Authora, 
4 Artists 50 Prominent Women, 
2,000 Copies of Works of Art 
An cates, ot Sue 
filled receipt een mail, 
and ordering goods O. D. will please 


chest; a of a 
kidney complaints, piles, falling aad 
whites, and all diseases. Immediate relief can 


is offered tomake money. For terms and terri 
with stamp, E. B. Treat, Publisher, 130 Grand St., N. Y. 


NEW COLLECTION OF 
BEAUTIFUL PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


EVERY PIANIST SHOULD HAVE A COPY. 


lished. Price, Pla 
Sent postpald. Oliver Ditzon & Co, 


Great Closing Sale!! 


WORTH of Watches, Chains, and Fine 
$650,000 Jrveiry, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR 


Dollar’s worth, as there are no blanks. Six Certificates 

or $2, Thirty-five for $5, 

One Hundred for $12, Great adsomneata offered those 
containing full 


who act as Agents. lists and 
particulars 


P.O., Drawer 12. 


O YOU WANT LUZXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 


GRAHAM, Ne o, 109 Nassau Street, N. Y 


CHEVALIER’S 
for the HATR. 


ESTORES Gray Hair to its original color, sTRENGTH- 
ENS AND PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE WEAKEST 
HAIR, stops its falling out in three days, keeps the head 
eool, and healthy, and will not stain the skin, nor 

soll the whitest fabric THE BEST HAIR DRESSING 


nothing 
USED sy Tun FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 
Sold ot tha Deny 
SARAH A. 


— 


To BOOK AGENTS axp CANV anv PERSONS 
DESIRING LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 


Pictorial History 
THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 


By MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
Sold by Subscription Only. 


This immensely popular work is now issued and ready 
for Canvassers; already have the returns from. Agents 
stamped this work as oa success, and the daily in- 
crease in ordcrs fully justifies the conclusion that no His- 
tory of the War can be more popular than this from the 
pen of the well-known Authoress, Maus. STEPHENS. 

Persons desiring Districts to canvass must ~, b once. 

Address BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, 

14 Chambers Street, New York. 


THE COTTAGE PRINTING-PRESS 


Is the best cheap print- 
ing-press ever introduced 


others, who, for the sake 
economy, neceseity, or 
wish. 


to do 
their own of 
their own It 
enables them, without a expense, to 
print hand-bills, bill-heads, &e., and 
style equal to that of most country ting-offices. 


though designed and will be found useful for all are 
and professional men, yet to country merchants and drug- 
gina it is an invaluable invention, furnishing not only the 

t but the cheapest method of advertisi and increas- 
With each press we furniah, if de- 
sired, necessary &c., for the execution of 
any of prin type, ink, ’ 


prenticeship un 


l neceseary 
inted instructio ng {ype and managing the 


Printed instructions for setti 


will be arranged printing in Spanieh, Freneb, Ger 
or te 
man, and other foreign ~ sent free. 
Specimen sheets of pe, outs 10 


Office No, 1 00 

60 00 

“ 4 90 00 

“ 6 125 00 


ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
JOSEPH AGENT, 
Ann Street, New York. 


LORIMEL OF IVY removes Freckles, Pimples, Tap, 
Flesh- Worms, &c. Warranted. Mailed for 75 cents. 
Address BLACKIE & CO., 718 Broadway, New York. 


Curl Hiair. A Sample of Prof. ROBB'S 
CURLIQUE will be sent freetoany address. The Curlique 
hair on the first application, with- 

t, tiful, flowing curls. Ad- 
stamp, Prot ROBB. Parkman, Ohio. 


TO THE LADIES. 
PERRY'S Moth aad Preckle Lotion, which ta at 
Dr. B. C. PC. PERRY, 49 Dood Bt New York For sabe by 
all Druggists. Price $2 per bettle. Send for circular. 
“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 
Warranted to curi the most straight and stiff hair, on 
receipt of $1 00. a 
dress THE HENDERTON HAIR-CURLIN RLING CO., 
Box 5351, New York Post-Office. 


HOOK SET NEW 


AND CATCH °EM FISH HOOK.— Takes 
that bites. For all kinds of 

Heok and terms, to ery town. Send $5 cant, for ample 


The » Brazilian Hair Curler. 


stubborn 
nto CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


SHULTS’ curling the Hatr. 
F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


Or muney Fefunded, Sent post 


Shults’ 
of Whiskers in six 


weeks, or money 
paid, for 50 cents. Address ©. F. SHULTS, Troy, NY. 


WHISKERS 


MUSTACHES 


Forced to grow 
to five we: by Bevigne’ 


RESTAURATEUR I CAPILLAIRE, 


The most wonderful discovery in modern salenah acting 


upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous man- 
ner. It has been used by the elite of Paris and London 
with the — flattering success. 

Names of all purchasers will be registered, and if entire 
satisfaction is not given in every the money will 
be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, sealed and post- 

A 


BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., 
Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., Sole Agents Uv. 8. 
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EURGQPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


article, 
and just introdneed into this country from E 
it is secured by Ror 


Broadway, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Great Sale of Jewelry and Siieniwa, 


The Creat Gift Appropriation. 
Oar Agents are making from Five to Thirty Dollars per 
Late invoices from Europe 
of of Watches, Rings, Ladies’ and Gen- 
* Jewelry of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
selling at @l each. Send 25 cents for a certificate, 
or oa or ace five, or $5 for y, and you will see what you 
are entitled to; or send 2/3 cent stamp for cur terms to 
Agenis, which are of » of the «most liberal kind. Agents are 
with watches free in addition to eommission. 

ow is your time! ARRANDALE & CO., 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


PERISIALIIC. LOZENCES 


COSTIVENESS PILES 


DY SPE. PSTA.. HEADACHE 

Produce immediate relief, and never require increase 

of dose to effect a cure. Will be the fog hn 

nag aga J. 8. HARRISON & CO., Proprie- 


THOSE HANDSOME 
FAIRY ALBUMS, 


88, 575 Broadway, New York. 


iil to send for our fee containing full partic- 
Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


1 AGENTS, both local and — 


The Great New England Remedy. 


can dina 


N. 


gland Stated, ba ve become as weil known 
the tree from part, 16 The 
Tiethevta toons nd cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
tis, — of Blood, and Pulmo 
Dificalty of Voiding 
ney Compilai Difficulty ng 


cine 
GEORGE W. SWETT, 
M.D., Proprietor, Boston, 
Mass. 


cinnati, Ohio, Generale 
fons for the West; Pe- 

Komero, Havana, 
‘for Cuba. 


HARPER’S 
-NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


: FOR JULY, 1865. 
TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year $4.00 
Extra pp Fives 
00 each, or 6 


one year, $8 00. 

The Publishers will accept « limited number of 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow 
low rates: one quarter of oat ae $75; one 
half, $125; whole circulation of H aRPer’s 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


at 4 0 each, ot Club 
of 


of the United 


80 pictures, $150. Seng 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
An Pocket Timexzzrzs for the 
r maa. y beautiful, unique, and wonderful 
Novelty. Constructed entirely on the most approved So1- 
= ENTIFIO PRINCIPLES, and warranted to Dexorge SOLAR 
Tux with absolute certainty and the utmost precision. 
a pm than the most costly and elaborate time- 
mand — eepers of ancient or modern manufacture. It uires 
Vase NO KEY or windini; up ; NEVEe BUNS DOWN, and an nev- 
single one, with fancy or plain white diel, in gold or silver ' 
gilt cases, only $1. Sent to any part of the country, iree 
by Address all orders to 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner's Compass in durable, and efficient, oc- 
s cating day of month, week, etc., in C rendering this sie. ~ ‘ 
U. 8. 6-20 Six per Cent. Watch perfect Storm, Haat, and The - wants of business men and 
beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is encased in & 
Finely 7 intahed Magie Spring 19 Line | 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 
cases of Solid Gold Compostte), Richly Engraved Top and 
Bottom, with Panel for Name, and Fancy Pash Spring. 
Genuine English Improved Jeweled Action, M. J. Tobias 
movements, Polished Cap, Self-acting C liek, Equal Bal- 
com plete, to any part or country 
| $20. CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, ‘ 
103 Nassau St., N.Y. Established 1855, 
printing-offices. It combines lucrative em- 
ployment with amusement and instruction. It learns one 
lor ung man 
E. & T. ANTHONY & CO such a thing as am iliiterste printer being amd 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials for the purpose of learning the trade, as an employment 
WHOLESALE 4B alL for life, the possession of one of our small offices 
601 BROADWAY, Y. ren 
I addition to cur main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- } 
TERIALS, we are eS & STI for the following, viz: 
STERKOCOPES & STEREOSC PIC VIEWS, 
Of these we have az immense assortment, including War 
of Stamp. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
We were the first te introduce these into United States, 
and we manufacture immense quantities in great 
ing 60 cante to 960 each, we 
tatien an an 
others. will be by mail, FREE. on receipt of 
VINB ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 
3” The prices and quality of our goods cannot fai) to setisfy. 
Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. 
. 24 Pictures, $1 00. 
emale many instances ia un- D Ww. NPS 
sett! wn of the els, w causes costiveness, rup- “ ate 
Is now the af- = 
nall cases one Sup- flicted ous 
Dr. Sherwood's Truss can be used in bed or at 
siness without pain. Both Truss ag proved by the test of elev- 
ranted in all cases. Abundant testimonials at the office, 
645 Broadway, New York. PATENT 
SNAP 
ATS wanted in every Township and County to sell 
Garant anp Suurman, their Campaigns GENER- 
Generals, ’ eom prising popular hies 
prominent Generals of the Union Army, including graphic er Complaints, For Pi nd Scurvy i we found 
merous steel portraits and battle scenes. Sold only by value of a good and tried medicine. It is pk want, safe, 
A ‘a. Toallseeking profitable employmenta rare chance and sure. Sold by Drug- - 
_ 
Schaack, Chicago, Tili- 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Cueyeeins the most ent, ’ 
beautiful Vocal Compositions of Beethoven, Von Weber, 
‘ ’ ardt, K r, Proch, Keller, and others. Just pu 
The “Enamel” will remove the worst cases of Tan, t, Krebs, Spoh 90; Gh, 96 | 
Publishers, Boston. 
‘each, without regard to value, and not to be - ; un- 
til you know what you are to get. Send 20 cents fora 
Certificate, which will inform you what you can have for 
$1. Then it is at your option to send the dollar and take UB. 
the article or not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold 
Watch, Diamond Ring, or any Set of Jewelry on our list 
for One Dollar, and in no case can the t lees than a 
285 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
D 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smoo 
est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $ 
TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . ... 940 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. States carriage, upon receipt price, vis. : 
One application warranted to curl the most straight and Volume. 
stubborn hair of elther sex into wavy ringlets or heavy | Hatt Momeao-......2.2... 1000 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. Can be used freely; | resulta. Does no | Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 
injury to the hair, Texms TO Dollar per line for. in- 
$100. Descriptive circulars mailed free. dd | and, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., Agents HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusisensee ~~ 


